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Successful Pictures from The Youth’s Companion’s Exhibition of Photographs. 
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NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


Photographs selected from three groups 
that won awards in The Companion’s sixth 
annual competition for amateurs are reproduced 
on the front cover page this week. 
list of the winners will be found on another page 
of this issue. 

The colleetions from which the cover - page 
pictures were chosen came from three different 
States, Massachusetts, Maryland and Ohio, a 
fact that helps to illustrate the truly national 
character of these interesting contests. Every 
section of the country is represented in the 
several thousand photographs that compose the 
exhibition of 1901, and almost every phase of 
American life is portrayed in them. 

Readers are reminded that the exhibition is 
free, and they are cordially invited to visit it, on 
the fifth floor of The Companion building. 

To catch an owl that had been raiding his 
poultry, a man living on an island in Casco Bay, | 
Maine, set a spring trap. The owl got into the | 
trap and then flew away with it. The bird | 
carried the trap and three feet of chain for four 


years, until a gunner in Leeds, Maine, shot him | 


the other day, and by subsequent correspondence 


established the ownership of the trap and the | 
Perhaps the eagle is pre- | 
eminently the bird of freedom, but this particular | 


identity of the bird. 


owl, which had wings measuring four feet from | 
tip to tip, was evidently not one of the kind that | 
is content to settle down in bondage. 

The wages of hired men do not vary | 
materially from year to year in this region; 


A complete | 


receive him until the apology had been made. 
Finally, the boy continuing unrepentant and his 
father “stuffy,” the promising youth was sent off 
to school in another town. 

It is not needful to comment upon these 
| contrasting incidents. Most of us already realize 
that discipline is, in and of itself, an educational 
influence, and that respect for authorities is one 


of the first things that it is the business of the | 


schools to teach. 


The Maine Legislature last winter re 
pealed the law of 1899 establishing a bounty on 
wildeats. ‘This action seems to have been taken 
just in time. ‘The original bounty law, designed 
to benefit remote and thinly settled regions, looked 
like a harmless, necessary thing, but when a pair 

|of ears acquired a cash value of two dollars 
wildeats began to spring out of the ground, as it 
were. Calais is not a community in which such 
| game would be expected to flourish, yet during 
| the second—and final—year of the law its city 
treasurer paid out more than twenty-three hun- 
dred dollars for bounties, indisputable proof 
having been furnished that local hunters had 
| slain more than eleven hundred and fifty wildcats. 
| The State treasurer, to whom this and similar 
| incidents seem to have given something of a 
| shock, has just finished paying him back—hence 
| this note, the moral of which, from the official 
| standpoint, is that all’s well that ends well, 
| provided only that it does end. 

It is pleasing to learn of the generous 
enthusiasm with which Worcester people patron- 
ized a recent rummage sale for the benefit of the 
Hahnemann Hospital. When the doors were 
opened there was such a crowd clamoring for 
| admission that a policeman had to be engaged to 
| keep a passageway along the sidewalk. * But 
| then it appeared that nobody wanted to go by, 
| anyhow; the populace was wild to get inside; 
so after the shop was filled the doors were locked, 





everybody knows how they range; but there | the insiders rammaged to their hearts’ content, | 
does not every year come a chance to fix the value | and then they were dismissed—laden with | 
of specific operations on a farm—hence the interest | millinery, men’s furnishings, boots and shoes, | 
in a suit recently brought in Hampden County, | kitchen utensils, furniture, women’s and chil- 
Massachusetts. A woman was the plaintiff; she | dren’s goods and bric-d-brac—to make room for 
rendered an itemized account, and in part it called | suecessive batches of outsiders. 

for one cent a bushel for picking up a thousand| ‘The usefulness of a policeman, on such and 
bushels of cider apples, and five cents a churning | other occasions, is based upon the fact that he is 
for doing two hundred and fifty-six churnings. | accustomed to organize crowds, so to speak, and 
Yet even if apples were plentiful and the butter | make things move in an orderly fashion; but 
never failed to come, there seems a certain dis-| when a “crowd” is limited as to numbers and 
proportion between these charges. There are composed of practical jokers, one rejoices to hear 
dairymaids who would be glad to employ the) of a man who dispenses with officers and moves 





THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 


x on Men to Learn Tele; hy. 
WANTED. ¥* . ™FONKOE, WATERBURY, CONK. 
STAMPS. ?. varieties. Porto Rico, unused, cata- 
s logue value 50c., only 10c. Rare old Chinese 
coin free with oxen order. Finest sheets. 50%. Cata- 
logue free. S. P. HUGHES CO., OMAHA, NEB. 


= Hundred Y Men are wanted at the Albany Business 


to learn Tele- 
——— y and Short- 
= reparation 

‘good positions 
“y Dasiness which 


may be ile iy 
them. For partic’ address Carnell & Hoit, Albany, N. Y. 


Doll’s Knit “ors 


to fit any size doll to 14 inches bust measure. 
Dress that doll you got for a Christmas Present in 
The Very Latest Style. 


Every well-dressed doll should have on knit underwear. 
Send 12 two-cent staimps for sample shirt (state size). 


THOMAS DALBY CO., Watertown, Mass. 




















CTURE BOK FREE 


TALES AND TAILS 


is the title of our handsome new book for 


children, lithographed in colors. It con- 
tains very little advertising, and is alive 
with new and catchy picture and verse. 
To further introduce Minard’s Liniment 
we will send you with this book a full two- 
ounce bottle for ten cents, coin or stamps, 
to pay postage and packing. We make no 
charge for the Book or Liniment. 
SEND TO-DAY. 


MINARD’S LINIMENT MFG. CO., Boston, Mass. 
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DEATH OF DESDEMONA 


A piano is no longer a luxury. The day 
was when few could have one. Modern 
improvements and methods have made it 
possible now for nearly every home to own 
apiano. Then why nota 


McPHAIL PIANO 


A reputable Spstrumment — thet invites the 
closest inspection — that has stood every test 
and received the highest indorsement of 
the leading Musical Critics of the age. 
For 64 years 


Made on Honor — Sold on Merit. 


FREE Our Handsome Art Catalogue 


describing the McPhail Piano 
in every detail. Send for it 


A. M. McPhail Piano Co., Colonial Bldg., Boston. 








HESE are days of specialists. 
need the judgment of a specialist 
when you buy tea. 

by ordering a half pound lead “ brick” of 
Chase & Sanborn’s Tea, specially imported. 


You 


You can get it 


litigant, at her prices, if they could earn the five 
cents by picking up the five bushels of apples. 
Every boy who has read “Twenty Thousand | 
Leagues Under the Sea’’ has dreamed of using 
his submarine boat to recover fabulous treasures 
from sunken vessels, and the submarine boat that 
goes out from Bridgeport, Connecticut, and noses 
around craft that have gone down in the Sound 
seems to be doing it. The treasure recovered so 
far has taken the prosaic forms of serap-iron and 
coal chiefly, but the corporation that owns the 
boat has paid for its plant, it is said, and declared 
a dividend. The moral of this is colossal enough 
to be visible to the most dreamy-eyed youth. The 
submarine boat might, after arduous search, in | 
the course of a century or two find a wreck | 
laden with casks of coin—and that would be | 
very nice indeed; but she just sticks to the 
coal-barges she is sure of, and keeps on digging 
out the coal that is worth several dollars a ton. 





Along this coast, at all seasons, and 
especially in times of storm and shipwreck, it | 
is not unusual to find bottles containing what 
purport to be last messages from men on sinking 
vessels. A very few of the messages are genuine, 
Most of them are manufactured, with careful 
attention to detail, and naming real vessels and 


' things himself. 
| who, while driving from Southington to Plain- 


Thus did a young merchant 





field, Connecticut, was “held up” in a lonely | 
spot by two masked men. The merchant had | 


| money with him. He had a whip, also, one of | 


the kind that is built by days’ labor and warranted | 
to fell anox. He stopped when the highwaymen | 
ordered; thus far the hold-up was a dazzling | 
success; but then he stood up in the wagon | 
and used the whip, lash and butt, with such | 
prodigious effect that the highwaymen are still | 
wearing bandages and court-plaster. This was | 
not in the highwaymen’s prospectus, for they | 
were acquaintances of the young man and had 
only meant to “have some fun” with him; but | 
the average citizen will probably conclude that | 
|an officer of the law could not have come much 
nearer to administering the treatment that the 
jokers needed. 
& © 
A WILD RIDE. 


A correspondent of the New York Press tells 
of a perilous sleigh-ride which he had not long 
ago in northeastern Pennsylvania. He was 
driving a nervous horse, which probably saved 
him from one danger, but subjected him to 
another almost as great from the rough road. 
But he tells his own story: 


It costs no more than any other good tea. 
These teas are bought growing in the 
garden, and every step thereafter is supervised 
by specialists. No one stands between you 
and the tea-plant but Chase & Sanborn, who 
hold themselves responsible for every pack- 
Try a half pound ! 





age. 


“ORIGINAL PACKAGE” 
TEAS. 
Or torr (Formosa bee 
Kou-1-Noor (En; 
Orance Pexkor Finda & Copton). 























Buckwheat Cakes 





real men, by heartless liars. The Gloucester} “My way led over a lonely mountain road, 
Times thinks such persons “must enjoy seeing | bordered by deep woods much of the way. As 
others suffer.” Very likely they do; that is “the | 1 was rounding a turn in the narrow road my 
mark of the beast”? which a certain type of practi- | horse shied suddenly and sprang forward at a 
cal joker always wears. The Boston Advertiser furiousrun. At the same instant a large animal, 
wishes the forgers might be caught and “shown | Which I recognized instinctively as a wildcat, 
up to the public by name.” But what good | | landed in the sleigh at my feet. It had evidently 
would that do? “Though thou shouldest bray | leaped from a tree at the horse, whose sudden 
a fool in a mortar among wheat with a pestle, | movement had defeated its purpose. 
> will not his foolishness depart from him.” “Clutching the robe that lay across my lap, the 
Yet, to be sure, there would be considerable | Wildcat glared at me, its nose not two feet from 
pleasure in the operation for the man who wielded | my face, and growled fiercely. I had no weapon of 
the pestle. | any kind, but the whip in the socket was loaded 
at the butt. I seized it and struck the animal a 
When the teacher told her to stay after| blow over the head. It loosened its hold and 
school, the fifteen-year-old girl revolted. She| dropped into the snow, but instantly sprang to 
knocked the teacher down and clawed, punched, | the back of the sleigh, which had a low body. 
bit and kicked until the young woman, who had| “Meantime the horse was running madly along 
been taken unawares and with no chance to/| | the narrow, crooked road, throwing the sleigh 
defend herself, was a promising candidate for | from side to side, threatening it momentarily 
the hospital. As a matter of fact, she did have | with destruction against some stump or log. 
to go to bed to recover from the assault. But | “The wildcat was struggling to get foothold and 
the school authorities, on the ground that the | attack me at close quarters. I made no effort to 
pugilistic pupil always had kept the peace | guide the horse, but dropping the reins, began 
heretofore, seem to have decided to “let the to rain blows from the loaded whip-stock on the 
matter drop.’’ brute’s head. To be thrown out and left at close 
This was in Connecticut. To the credit of the | quarters with the beast was what I dreaded. 
State there came from another town, in the same | “Once we ran for fifty feet on one runner, but 
week, a much more pleasing tale. A boy who | I instinctively threw my weight to the other side 
had used insolent language to one of the teachers | and restored the balance. 
was given a week in which to apologize, and | “Finally the wildcat dropped to the ground and 
when he refused to do so was turned out of | lay motionless on the snow, stunned momentarily, 
school. His father, who seems to have been so | at least. Then I managed to get possession of 
unwise as to abet the lad, made the rounds with | the reins again. The horse soon slowed his pace, 





him to all the other schools, but none would | and we entered town as if nothing had happened.” 














“Hot Favorites” 


From The H-O Co.’s Buckwheat, the 
famous product of New York State. 
Old-fashioned—reliable—ready to use. 























Copyright, 1901, by Perry Mason Company. 











T was rare sport for a certain 
element in the town when old 
Bulger joined the Salvation 

Bulger was the town’s odd “‘char- 

acter ;” a shiftless, eccentric old man, and a 


aie, 


natural foe to social conventions. He lived 
on the bank of a brook that bisected the 
town, in a wonderful hut of his own con- 
triving, made of scrap lumber, clapboards, 
pieces of tin, canvas and corrugated iron. 

The most adventurous boys circled Bulger’s 
residence at a respectful distance. He was 
intolerant of visitors, and repelled the curious 
with belligerent and gruff inhospitality. In 
return, the report was current that he was of 
unsound mind, something of a wizard, and a 
miser with a vast amount of gold buried in 
or near his hut. The old man worked at odd 
jobs, such as weeding gardens and white- 
washing; and he collected old bones, scrap 
metal and bottles from alleys and yards. 

One rainy night when the Salvation Army 
was holding a slenderly attended meeting in 
its hall, Bulger had appeared and asked per- 
mission to join the ranks. The sergeant in 
command of the post welcomed the old man 
with that cheerful lack of prejudice that dis- 
tinguishes the peaceful militants of his order. 

Bulger was at once assigned to the position 
of bass drummer, to his evident, although 
grimly expressed, joy. Possibly the sergeant, 
who had the success of his command at heart, 
perceived that it would be no mean token of 
successful warfare to have the new recruit 
thus prominently displayed, representing, as 
he did, if not a brand from the burning, at 
least a well-charred and sap-dried chunk. 

So every night, when the Army marched 
from its quarters to the street corner where 
open-air services were held, Bulger stumbled 
along with his bass drum behind the sergeant 
and the corporal, who played “Sweet By and 
By” and “Only an Armor-Bearer” in unison 
upon their cornets. And never before-in 
that town was bass drum so soundly 
whacked. Bulger managed to keep time 
with the cornets upon his instrument, but 
his feet were always wofully unrhythmic. 
He shuftlied and staggered and rocked from 
side to side like a bear. 

‘Truly, he was not pleasing to the sight. He 
was a bent, ungainly old man, with a face 
screwed to one side and wrinkled like a dry 
prune. ‘The red shirt, which proclaimed his 
enlistment into the ranks, was a misfit, being 


the outer husk of a leviathan corporal who had | 


died some time before. This garment hung 
upon Bulger in folds. His old brown cap was 
always pulled down over one eye. These and 
his wabbling gait gave him the appearance of 
some great simian, captured and imperfectly 
educated in pedestrian and musical manceuvers. 

‘The thoughtless boys and undeveloped men 
who gathered about the street services of the 
Army badgered Bulger incessantly. They 
called upon him to give oral testimony to his 
conversion, and criticized the technique and 
style of his drum performance. But the old 
man paid no attention whatever to their jeers. 
He rarely spoke to any one except when, on 
coming and going, he gruffly saluted his 
comrades, 

The sergeant had met many odd characters, 
and knew how to study them. He allowed the 
recruit to have his own silent way for a time. 
Every evening Bulger appeared at the hall, 
marched up the street with the squad and back 
again. Then he would place his drum in the 
corner where it belonged, and sit upon the last 


bench in the rear until the hall meeting was | 
| 


concluded. 

But one night the sergeant followed the old 
man outside, and laid his hand upon his 
shoulder. “Comrade,” he said, “is it well with 
you?”’ - 

“Not yet, sergeant,” said Bulger. “I’m only 
tryin’. I’m glad you come outside. I’ve been 
wantin’ to ask you: Do you believe the Lord 
would take a man in if he come to Him late 
like—kind of a last resort, you know? Saya 
man who’d lost everything—home and property 
and friends and health. Wouldn’t it look 
mean to wait till then and try to come?’’ 

“Bless His name—no!’’ said the sergeant. 





intoa fretful whine. “But you just let me 
keep on beating the drum, sergeant, and 
maybe I will some time. I’m a-tryin’. 
Sometimes I come so near thinkin’ it out 
that a dozen more licks on the drum 
would settle it. I get mighty nigh to the 
point, and then I have to quit. You’ll 











** TIME, COMRADE! 
KNOCKED THAT 
OF YOURS OUT YET?”’ 


FRIEND 


“Come ye that are heavy laden; that’s what 
He says. The poorer, the more miserable, the 
more unfortunate—the greater His love and 
forgiveness.” 

“Yes, I’m poor,” said Bulger. 
and miserable. You know when I can think 
best, sergeant? It’s when I’m beatin’ the 
drum, Other times there’s a kind of muddled 
roarin’ in my head. The drum seems to kind 
o’ soothe and calm it. There’s a thing I’m 
tryin’ to study out, but I ain’t made it yet.’ 

“Do you pray, comrade?” asked the ser- 
geant. 

“No, I don’t,” said Bulger. ‘‘What’d be the 
use? I know where the hitch is. Don’t it 
say somewhere for a man to give up his own 
family or friends and serve the Lord ?’’ 

“If they stand in his way; not otherwise.” 

“I’ve got no family,’’ continued the old man, 
“nor no friends—but one. And that one is 
what’s driven me to ruin.” 

“Free yourself !’’ cried the sergeant. “He is 
no friend, but an enemy who stands between 
you and salvation.’’ 

“No,” answered Bulger, emphatically, “no | 
enemy. The best friend I ever had.” } 

“But you say he’s driven you to ruin !”’ 

The old man chuckled dryly: “And keeps | 
| me in rags and livin’ on scraps and sleepin’ like 

a dog in a patched-up kennel. And yet I 
never had a better friend. You don’t under- 
stand, sergeant. You lose all your friends but 
the best one, and then you’ll know how to hold | 
on to the last one.” 
“Do you drink, comrade?” 
sergeant. 
| “Not a drop in twenty years,’ 
| replied. ‘The sergeant was puzzled. 
“Tf this friend stands between you and your 
| soul’s peace, give him up,”’ was all he could 
| find to say. 
| “I can’t—now,” said the old man, dropping 


** A wful poor 





asked the 


Bulger 





give me more time, won’t you, sergeant ?’’ 


“All you want, and God bless you, comrade. 
Pound away until you hit the right note.” 

Afterward the sergeant would often call to 
Bulger: “Time, comrade! Knocked that friend 
of yours out yet?’’ The answer was always 
unsatisfactory. 

One night at a street corner the sergeant 
prayed loudly that a certain struggling comrade 
might be parted from an enemy who was 
leading him astray under the guise of friend- 
ship. Bulger, in sudden and plainly evident 
alarm, immediately turned his drum over to a 
fellow volunteer, and shuffled rapidly away 
down the street. The next night he was back 
again at his post, without any explanation of his 
strange behavior. 

The sergeant wondered what it all meant, 


| and took occasion to question the old man more 


closely as to the influence that was retarding 
the peace his soul seemed to crave. But Bulger 
carefully avoided particularizing. 

“It’s my own fight,”’ he said. 
think it out myself. Nobody else 
understand.”’ 

The winter of 1892 was a memorable one in 
the South. The cold was almost unprecedented, 


“T’ve got to 


and snow fell many inches deep where it had | 
Much | 


rarely whitened the ground before. 
suffering resulted among the poor, who had 
not anticipated the rigorous season. The little 
squad of Salvationists found more distress than 
they could relieve. 

Charity in that town, while swift and liberal, 
lacked organization. Want, in that balmy and 
productive climate, existed only in sporadic 
cases, and these were nearly always quietly 
relieved by generous neighbors. But when some 
sudden disastrous onslaught of the elements— 
storm, fire or flood—ocecurred, the impoverished 
sufferers were often too slowly aided because 
system was lacking, and because charity was 
called upon too seldom to become a habit. At 


don’t | 


Votume 75. NumsBer $2 
$1.75 a Year. Sincie Copies 5 Cents. 
such times the Salvation Army was very 
useful. Its soldiers went down into alleys 


and byways to rescue those who, unused to 
extreme want, had never learned to beg. 

At the end of three weeks of hard freezing a 
level foot of snow fell. Hunger and cold 
struck the improvident, and a hundred women, 
children and old men were gathered into the 

Army’s quarters to be warmed and fed. 
Each day the blue-uniformed soldiers slipped 
in and out of the stores and offices of the 
town, gathering pennies and dimes and 
quarters to buy food for the starving. And 
inand out of private houses the Salvationists 
went with baskets of food and clothing, 
while day by day the mercury still crouched 
among the tens and twenties. 

Alas! business, that scapegoat, was dull. 
The dimes and quarters came more reluc- 
tantly from tills that jingled not when they 
were opened. Yet in the big hall of the 
Army the stove was kept red-hot, and upon 
the long table, set in the rear, could always 


be found at least coffee and bread and 
cheese. The sergeant and his squad fought 
valiantly. At last the money on hand was 


all gone, and the daily collections were 

diminished to a variable sum, inadequate 

to the needs of the dependents of the Army. 

Christmas was near at hand. There 
were fifty children in the hall, and many 
more outside, to whom that season brought 
no joy beyond what was brought by the 
Army. None of these little pensioners 
had thus far lacked necessary comforts, and 
they had already begun to chatter of the 
tree—that one bright vision in the sober 
monotony of the year. Never since the 
Army first came had it failed to provide a 
tree and gifts for the children. 

The sergeant was troubled. He knew 
that an announcement of ‘no tree’’ would 
grieve the hearts under those thin cotton 
dresses and ragged jackets more than would 
stress of storm or scanty diet; and yet there 
was not money enough to meet the daily 
demands for food and fuel. 

On the night of December the 20th the 
sergeant decided to announce that there 
could be no Christmas tree; it seemed 
unfair to allow the waxing anticipation of 
the children to reach too great a height. 

The evening was colder, and the still deep 
snow was made deeper by another heavy 
fall, swept upon the wings of a fierce and 
shrill-voiced northern gale. The sergeant, 
with sodden boots and reddened counte- 
nance, entered the hall at nightfall, and 
removed his threadbare overcoat. Soon 
afterward the rest of the faithful squad 
drifted in, the women heavily shawled, 

the men stamping their snow -crusted feet 
loudly upon the steep stairs. After the slender 
supper of cold meat, beans, bread and coffee 
had been finished all joined in a short service 
of song and prayer, according to their daily 
habit. 

Far back in the shadow sat Bulger. For 
weeks his ears had been deprived of that aid to 
thought, the booming of the big bass drum. 
His wrinkled face wore an expression of 
gloomy perplexity. The Army had been too 
busy for the regular services and parades. 
The silent drum, the banners and the cornets 
were stored in a little room at the top of the 
stairway. 

Bulger came to the hall every night and ate 
supper with the others. In such weather work 
of the kind that the old man usually did was 
not to be had, and he was bidden to share the 
benefits conferred upon the other unfortunates. 
He always left early, and it was surmised that 
he passed the nights in his patchwork hut, 
that structure being waterproof and weather- 
tight beyond the promise of its outward 
appearance, Of late the sergeant had had no 
time to bestow upon the old man. 

At seven o’clock the sergeant stood up and 
rapped upon the table with a lump of coal. 
When the room became still he began his talk, 
that rambled off into a halting discourse quite 
unlike his usual positive and direct speeches. 
The children had gathered about their friend 
in a ragged, wriggling and wide-awake circle. 
Most of them had seen that fresh, ruddy 
countenance of his emerge, at the twelve-stroke 
of a night of splendor, from the whiskered 
mask of a magnificent Santa Claus. They 
knew now that he was going to speak of the 
Christmas tree. 

They tiptoed and listened, flushed with a 
hopeful and eager awe. The sergeant saw it, 
frowned, and swallowed hard. Continuing, he 











678 


planted the sting of disappointment in each 
expectant little bosom, and watched the light fade 
from their eyes. 

‘There was to be no tree. Renunciation was 
no new thing to them; they had been born to it. 
Still a few little ones in whom hope died hard 
sobbed aloud, and wan, wretched mothers tried 
to hush and console them. <A kind of voiceless 
wail went among them, scarcely a protest, rather 
the ghost of a lament for the childhood’s pleasures 
they had never known. The sergeant sat down 
and figured cheerlessly with the stump of a 
pencil upon the blank border of a newspaper. 

Bulger rose and shuffled out of the room 
without ceremony, as was his custom. He was | 
heard fumbling in the little room in the hallway, 
and suddenly a thunderous roar broke out, filling 
the whole building with its booming din. The 
sergeant started, and then laughed as if his 
nerves welcomed the diversion. 

“It’s only Comrade Bulger,” he said, ‘‘doing a 
little thinking in his own quiet way.” 

The norther rattled the windows and shrieked 
around the corners. The sergeant heaped more 
coal into the stove. The increase of that cutting 
wind bore the cold promise of days, perhaps 
weeks, of hard times to come. The children 
were slowly recovering the sad philosophy out 
of which the deceptive hope of one bright day | 
had enticed them. The women were arranging | 
things for the night; preparing to draw the long 
curtain across the width of the hall, separating 
the children’s quarters and theirs from those of 
the men. 

About eight o’clock the sergeant had seen that 
all was shipshape, and was wrapping his woolen 








| smile. 


THE YOUTE’S 


comforter around his neck, ready for his cold 
journey homeward, when footsteps were heard 
upon the stairway. The door opened, and 
Bulger came in covered with snow like Santa 
Claus, and as red of face, but otherwise much 
unlike the jolly Christmas saint. 

The old man shambled down the hall to where 
the sergeant stood, drew a wet, earth - soiled 
bag from under his coat, and laid it upon the 


table. “Open it,” he said, and motioned to the 
sergeant. 


That cheery official obeyed with an indulgent 
He seized the bottom of the bag, turned 
it up, and stood, with his smile turned to a gape 
of amazement, gazing at a heap of gold and 
silver coin that rolled upon the table. 

“Count it,’’ said Bulger. 

The jingling of the money and wonder at its 
source had produced a profound silence in the 
room. For a time nothing could be heard but 
the howling of the wind and the chink of the 
coins as the sergeant slowly laid them in little 
separate piles. 

“Six hundred,” said the sergeant, and stopped 
to clear his throat, “six hundred and twenty- 
three dollars and eighty-five cents !’’ 

“Eighty,” said Bulger. “Mistake of five cents. 
I’ve thought it out at last, sergeant, and I’ve give 
up that friend I told you about. That’s him— 
dollars and cents. The boys was right when 
they said I was a miser. ‘Take it, sergeant, and 
spend it the best way for them that needs it, not 
forgettin’ a tree for the young ’uns, and —” 

“Hallelujah!” cried the sergeant. 

“Anda new bass drum,” concluded Bulger. 

And then the sergeant made another speech. 





IV.—THE NIGHT BEFORE THE HOLIDAY. 


I have hitherto said nothing of grandfather’s | 
flock of sheep, although it gave us plenty of | 
care, trouble, and the most active exercise. 
There were a hundred and sixty-one sheep and 
lambs, and until September the flock was kept 
in the sheep pasture, a mile to the northeast of 
the farm-buildings. It was the custom for some 
of us to go to the pasture with salt and count 
them twice a week. Early in June the flock had 
to be washed and sheared, and the lambs dipped 
in Indian poke “‘tea.”” Vicious dogs killed three 
in the pasture, and created considerable excite- 
ment during one week; on one of the last days 
of August, too, a bear took a fat ewe. 

The pasture became dried up in September, 
and by October the whole flock broke out, and 
joining themselves with the flock of our neighbor, 
Mr. Edwards, began ranging and foraging for 
themselves, as is frequently done by Maine sheep 
in autumn, 

By November 10th the fall work was mostly 
done, but the weather continued unusually bright 
and pleasant, although cold, until the day before 
Thanksgiving. On that morning we were busy 
getting ready for the holiday, and for the grand 
dinner that grandmother and the girls were | 
preparing. We had a skating party on the lake 
planned for the evening. 

Shortly after noon, however, there came a 
change; the temperature fell; the sky was over- 
cast. Along the southeastern horizon a leaden- 
gray cloud was slowly mounting to the zenith. 

“Boys, there’s a ‘snow-bank’ rising,”’ grand- 
father remarked at dinner. “The ground will 
close. Glad we put boughs round the house | 
yesterday and banked up the outbuildings.” 

The sky continued to darken as the vast, dim 
pall of leaden-gray cloud overspread it, and cold, 
raw gusts of wind began to sigh ominously from 
the northeast. Grandfather at last came out 
where we were wheeling in the last of the stove | 
wood, “Have you seen the sheep to-day?’ he 
asked Addison. “There is a heavy snow-storm | 
coming on. They must be brought down to the 
barn.”’ 

None of us had seen the sheep for several 
days, and Halstead ran over to Mr. Edwards’s 
to learn if they were at his barn with his flock; | 
he returned soon with Thomas Edwards, who | 
told us that he had seen them in the pasture 
early that morning. 

We four boys immediately put on our thickest 
old coats and mittens, and set off—with salt-dish 
—to get the sheep home. When we started the 
storm had alreatly obscured the distant moun- 
tains, and never have I seen Mount Washington 
and the whole Presidential Range so blackly 
silhouetted against the western sky as I saw 
them on that afternoon from the uplands of the 
sheep pasture. 

The pasture was large, containing nearly a 
hundred acres, and was partially covered by low 
copses of fir. Seeing nothing of the sheep there, 
we followed the fences, then looked in several 
openings which extended up into the southerly 
border of the “great woods.”’ And all the while 
Thomas, who was bred on a farm, was calling, 
“Co’day, co’day, co’nanny, co’nan!’’ But no 
answering “ba-a-a’”’ was heard. 

“They are not here!” Addison exclaimed, at 
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| that’s two miles, but I know 


| rounding hillsand mountains. . 


|on the great beds of dry 


| got to get those sheep in to- 





last. ‘The whole flock has 

ranged off somewhere.’’ 
“Most likely to Dunham’s 

Open,”’ said Thomas, “and 


the way. Come on, we’ve 
got to get them !”” 

We set off at a run, follow- 
ing Thomas along a trail 
through the forest across the 
upper valley of the Robbins 
Brook, but we had not gone 
more than a mile when the 
storm came on; not large 
snowflakes, but thick and 
fine, driven by wind. It 
came with a sudden dark- 
ening of the woods and a 
strange, deep sound like a 
vast sigh from all the sur- 


The wind rumbled in the 
high tree-tops, and the icy 
pellets sifted down among 
the bare branches and rattled 


leaves. 
“Shall we go back ?”’ asked 

Halstead. 
“No, no; 

Thomas shouted. 


come on!’ 
“ We've 


night.”’ 

We ran on, but the forest 
grew dim and obscure, and 
after a while Thomas stopped. 
“I think you have gone 
wrong,” Addison said. 

“T almost think I have,’’ 
Thomas admitted. ‘I ought 
to have taken that other path back there.” He 
turned and ran back, and we followed to where 
another forest path branched ezsterly; here, 
making a fresh start, we hastened on again for 
fifteen or twenty minutes. 

“Oughtn’t we to be pretty near Dunham’s 
Open?” asked Addison. 

“Oh, I guess we shall come to it,” replied 
Thomas. “It is quite a good bit to go.” 

We ran on again for some time, and crossed 
two brooks. By this time the storm had grown 
so blindingly thick that we could see but a few 
yards in any direction. 
the brink of a deep gorge which opened out on 
a wide, white, frozen pond. Below us a large 
brook was plunging down the “apron” of a log 
dam. 

Thomas now pulled up short in bewilderment. 
Addison laughed. “Do you know where you 
are?”’ said he. ‘Tom, that is Stoss Pond and 
Stoss Pond Stream. There’s the log dam and 
the old camp where Adger’s gang cut spruce last 
winter. I know it by those three tall pine stubs 
over yonder.” 

Thomas looked utterly confused. 
are five miles from home,” he said. 

“We had better start for home, too, as quick 


“Then we 


as we can!” Halstead exclaimed, shivering. “It’s | 


growing dark. The ground is covered with snow 
now.”’ 


Addison glanced round in the stormy gloom, | 


We came suddenly on | 


OMPANION. 


and shook his head. ‘“TI'om,’’ said he, “I don’t 
believe we can find our way back. In fifteen 
minutes more we couldn’t see anything in the 
woods. We had better get inside that camp, 
and build a fire in the old cook-stove.” 

“TI don’t know but that we had,’’ assented 
Thomas. “It’s an awful night. Only hear the 
wind how] through the trees !’’ 

We scrambled down the steep side of the gorge 
to the log camp, found the old door ajar, and 
pushed in out of the storm. There was a strange 
smell inside, a kind of animal odor. By good 
fortune Addison had a few matches in the pocket 
of his old coat. He struck one, and we found 
some dry stuff and kindled a fire in the rusted 
stove. There were several axes in the camp, 
and ‘Thomas cut up a long log bench for fuel; we 
then sat round the stove and warmed ourselves. 

“I suppose the folks will worry about us,” 
said Thomas, soberly. 

“Well, it can’t be helped,”’ replied Addison. 

“But we haven’t a morsel to eat here,’’ said 
Halstead. “I’m awfully hungry, too.” 

Thomas jumped up and began rummaging, 
looking in two pork-barrels, a flour-barrel and 
several boxes. “Not a scrap of meat and no 
flour!” he exclaimed. “But here are a few 
quarts of white beans in the bottom of this flour- 
barrel, and we have got the sheep salt. How 
about boiling some beans? Here’s an old kettle.’’ 

‘*Let’s do it!” cried Halstead. 

A kettle of beans was put on, and we kept a 
furious fire under it for two or three hours. 
Meanwhile the storm was getting ~ worse. 
Fine snow was sifting into the old camp at all 
the cracks and crevices. The cold, too, was 
increasing ; the roaring of the forest was at times 
awe-inspiring. Nothing outside could be dis- 
cerned ; a dense white mist seemed to fill all the 
air. Already a foot of snow had banked against 
the door, and the one little window was whitened 
with snow that stuck to it. Occasionally, above 


the roar in the tree-tops, could be heard a distant, 
muffied crash, and Thomas would exclaim, 
“There went a tree !’’ 

We got our beans boiled passably soft after a 
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‘* YES, SIREE, THAT’S A REAR CUB! ”’ 


| while, and as we were very hungry, we were able 
| to eat a part of them, well salted. Boiled beans 
can be eaten, but they can never rank as a table 
| luxury. 
| ‘Toward the end of the “repast’? we heard an 
| odd sound above the noise of the gale, as of some 
|animal digging at the door. We listened for 
| Some moments. . 
| “Boys, you don’t suppose that’s Tyro, do you?” 
cried Thomas. “I believe it is! He has taken 
my track and followed us away up here!” and 
jumping up, Thomas ran to the door. Tyro 
was a small dog owned at the Edwards home- 
stead. 


When, however, Thomas opened the door a_ 
little, there crept in, whining, not Tyro, but a) 


small, dark-colored animal, which the faint light 
given out from the stove hardly enabled us to see. 
We all got out of the way in haste. The creature 
ran behind the barrels, and Thomas clapped the 
door to. After a flurry Addison lighted a splinter, 
and we tried to discern our visitor. Meanwhile 
it got under the long bunk where the loggers 
once slept. We drove it out into sight after 


some trouble; then Thomas shouted that it was | 


| @ young bear. 

| “Yes, siree, that’s a bear cub!” he cried. 
“He’s been in this old camp before. That’s 
what made it smell so when we came in.” 

| Addison fancied that the little creature had 
run out when he heard us coming to the camp, 
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| but that the severity of the storm had driven him 
back to shelter. It was a poor little runt of a 
bear. Finally we shut it under a barrel and put 
a weight on the top head. 

What with our efforts in edoking beans and 
capturing the bear, it must have been elevei 
o’clock or more when we lay down in the bunk. 
The wind was still roaring dreadfully and the 
fine snow sifting down on our faces. In fact, 
the gale increased toward midnight. Addison 
said he would sit by the stove and keep up a fire. 
Thomas, Halstead and I lay as snug together as 
we could in the bunk, with our feet to the stove, 
and fell asleep. 

We were awakened by a loud crack, so harsh, 
so thrilling, that we all started up in the bunk. 
Addison had sprung to his feet with an exclama- 
tion of alarm. One of the great pine-tree stubs up 
the bankside, above the camp, had broken short off 
in the gale. In falling it had swept down a large 
fir-tree with it. The next instant they had both 
struck with such tremendous crashes on both sides 
of the camp that the earth trembled beneath the 
shock. The stove funnel came rattling down, 
and we had to replace it as best we could. 

It was not till daylight, however, that we fully 
realized how narrowly we had escaped death. 
The great tree-trunks had fallen on each side of the 
camp so near as to brush the eaves of the low 
roof. Dry stubs of branches were driven deep 
into the frozen earth. Either trunk would have 
crushed the old camp like an egg-shell, and there 
was barely the width of the shanty between the 
two tree-trunks, as they lay there, prone and 
grim, in the drifted snow. 

It blew hard until morning, but slackened 
shortly after sunrise, and the storm cleared in 
part, although snow still fell as late as ten 
o’clock. 

“What a Thanksgiving 
Halstead. 

Soon after sunrise we started for home, leaving 
the little bear shut-up. As much as two feet of 
snow had fallen on a level, and the drifts in the 
hollows were over our heads. It was my first 
experience of the bleak snow-storms of Maine. 
My legs soon ached from the 
trudging, and my feet were dis- 
tressingly cold. 

Our homeward progress was 
slow ; none the less, Thomas and 
Addison decided to go to Dun- 
ham’s Open, which was nearly 
a mile off our direct course, to 
look for the sheep. Now that 
it was light, they knew the way. 
Halstead refused to go; and as 
my legs ached badly, he and | 
remained under a large fir-tree, 
the fan-shaped branches of 
which, like those of the other 
evergreens, were encrusted and 
loaded down with snow. 

Addison and Thomas set off 
and were gone for more than an 
hour, but had a large story to 
tell when they rejoined us. Not 
only had they found the sheep 
snow-bound in Dunham’s Open, 
but they had seen two deer that 
had joined the sheep during the 
storm. The whole flock was in 
a copse of firs, in the lee of the 
woods, and two loup-cerviers 
were sneaking about in the 
woods near by. 

We resumed our wallowing 
way home, but before long heard 
a distant shout. Addison replied, 
and immediately we saw two 
men a long way off in the sheep 
pasture, advancing to meet us. 

“I expect that one of them 
is my good dad,” Thomas re- 
marked. “If I know my mother, 
she has been worrying about 
this boy of hers all night.” 

It proved to be Mr. Edwards, 
as Thomas had surmised, and with him was 
grandfather. 

“Well, well, well, boys, where have you been 
all night?”’ was their salutation. 

Addison gave a brief account of our adventure, 
and we then proceeded homeward together, and 
were in time for grandmother’s Thanksgiving 
dinner at three o’clock, to which, it is needless to 
say, we brought large appetites. 

There was a snow-drift six feet in depth before 
the door, and the snow had so changed the 
appearance of things around the house and yard 
that everything seemed strange. 

None of the guests whom we had expected to 
dinner came, on account of the storm; but a 
rumor of our adventure at the logging-camp had 
spread through the neighborhood, and in the 
| evening, after the roads had been broken with 
oxen and sled, Edward Wilbur and his sisters, 
the Murch boys, and also Thomas and Kate came 
over to see us. 

Perhaps the snow-storm with its bewildering 
whiteness had turned our heads a little. That 
or something else started us to making rimes. 
| After great efforts, amidst much laughter and 
| profound knitting of brows, we produced what, 
| in the innocence of youth, we called a poem—an 
| epic on our adventure. [ still preserve the old 
scrawl of it, in several different youthful hands, 
on crumpled sheets of yellowed paper. 

Thomas, who never attempted a line of poetry 


day!” grumbled 





earner 
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before this occasion, led off with the following | 


stanzas: ‘ 

Four boys went off to look for sheep, 
Co’ day, co’day, co’nanny, co’nan, 

And the trouble they had would make you weep, 
Co’day, co’day, co’nanny, co’nan. 

They searched the pasture high and low, 
Then to Dunham’s Open they tried to go, 

But the sky was dark and the wind did blow, 
And the woods were dim with whirling snow. 


They lost their way and got turned round, 
Co’day, co’day, co’nanny, co’nan, 

It’s a wonder how they ever were found, 
Co’day, co’day, co’nauny, co’nan. 

The storm howled round them wild and dreai, 
Stoss Pond did then by chance appear, 

They all declared ’twas ’mazing queer ; 

“We're lost,” said Captain Ad, “I fear.” 


‘Then either Kate or Ellen put forth a stanza: 


Bat Halse espied an old log camp, 
Co’day, co’day, co’nanny, co’nan, 
And into it they all did tramp, 
Co’day, co’day, co’nanny, co’nan. 
*Here’s beans,” said Tom. “Here’s salt,’”’ said 
Ad. 


“Boiled beans don’t go so very bad 
When nothing else is to be had. 
Let’s eat our beans and not be sad.” 


I cannot say with certainty who was respon- 
sible for this next stanza, but the handwriting is 
a little like what my own was at that time: 


They ate their beans and sang a song, 

Co’day, co’day, co’nanny, co’nan, 
And wished the night was not so long, 

Co’day, co’day, co’nanny, co’nan. 
Said Ad, “What makes that whining noise ?” 
“By jinks!” cried Tom. “That’s Tyro, boys!” 
But when he looked, without a care, 

In crawled a little beezling bear! 


THE YOUTH'’S 


There is a great deal more, not less than twenty 
| stanzas; a few of them will suffice. Besides, I 
shrink from presenting the more faulty ones. To 
| strangers they will be merely the immature efforts 
of nameless young people, but for me a halo of 
memories glorifies each halting versicle. Addi- 
| son’s contribution ran as follows: 


| But the night grew wild and wilder still, 
| Co’ day, co’day, co’nanny, co’nan. 
The forest roared like an old grist-mill, 
Co’day, co’day, co’nanny, co’nan. 
At last there came a fearful crack! 
A big pine-tree had broken its back. 
Down it fell with a frightful smack, 
And missed the camp by just a snack! 

Theodora alone made a stanza more in keeping 
with that finer sentiment which the occasion 
might have inspired in us: 

But safe from storm and falling tree, 
Co’day, co’day, co’nanny, co’nan, 
Their faces dear again we see, 
Co’day, co’day, co’nanny, co’nan. 
They slept mid perils all unseen, 
Some Guardian Hand protecting well; 
E’en though the mighty pine trunks fell, 
The little camp stood safe between. 

After dinner Mr. Edwards, with Asa Doane, 
one of grandfather’s hired men, went after the 
sheep, and by tramping a path in advance of the 
flock, got them home to the barns. Thomas 


and Halstead took a bushel basket, with a bran 
sack to tie over it, and went to Adger’s camp to 
liberate and fetch home the “‘little beezling bear,’ 
| but they found that the young animal had upset 
the barrel and made his escape. 





4 AN any list that could be made of the five or | 
#0.) six most famous men of the generation 


which has now just quitted the earth, 
Mr. Gladstone would find a place—a place beside 
Bismarck, who survived him a few months, as 


well as Lincoln and Cavour, who died many | 
years before him, but belong to the same gener- | 


ation. There were so many sides to his character 
and such a wonderful variety in his powers that 
it would be impossible to convey an adequate 
idea either of the one or of the other within the 
space of a short article. I have made a study 


of them in a little volume published in America | 


in the summer of 1898, and will not attempt to | 
repeat here what was said there. 

All that I desire to do in the few paragraphs | 
of this article is to note certain aspects of his 
character which may be of special interest to 
young men who desire, at the time when they 
are forming their own habits of thought and life, 
to know what were the salient traits and mental 
qualities of those illustrious ones whose names 
tilled and oceupied the world when they were 
entering it. 


His Inexhaustible Energy. 


‘WAHAT most struck the person who spent 
Wi ‘1 a few days in the same house with Mr. 
Gladstone was the restless and unceas- 
ing activity of his mind. People often talked of 
his industry; but industry rather suggests the 
steady and dogged application which plods 
through a task because the task is set and has 
got to be despatched. He seemed to work 
because he liked it, or perhaps rather because he 
could not help working. His energy was inex- 
haustible, and when he was not engaged on 
whatever might: for the time being be deemed 
business, he was just as strenuously occupied in 
studying or writing about some subject, quite 
unconnected with his regular employment, 
which for the moment interested him. 


Nearly everything, except perhaps natural 


science, of which he was strangely ignorant, did 
interest him. 
had the foremost place, but general history, clas- 
sical archeology, poetry — especially the Greek 
and Italian poets—were always in his mind, and 
books about them might always be seen on his 
table. The abundance of his interests and the 
zest with which he indulged them were a great 
help to him, for they enabled him to throw off 
the cares of politics, and they distracted his 
thoughts from the inevitable vexations and dis- 
appointments of public life. It was his practice 
when he returned late at night from the House 
of Commons after an exciting debate to place a 
light at the head of his bed and read some agree- 
able but not too exciting book, often, but not 
always, a novel, for twenty minutes, after which 
he seareely ever failed to have a good night’s 
rest. 

Sometimes he felt the activity of his mind press 
too hard on him. I remember one misty eve- 
ning, 
seen his remarkable figure a few yards before me 
in St. James’s Park. There was no mistaking 
him, even at night, for his walk was peculiar, 
indeed, so peculiar that people who did not know 
him would turn to watch him as he passed along 
the street. Thinking it hardly safe for him, 
well known as he was, to be alone in so solitary 
a place, I overtook him and asked if I might 
walk by him, apologizing if I should be disturbing | 
his thoughts. 

“My wish,” he answered, with a touch of 


Theology and ecclesiastical history | 


sadness, “and my difficulty is to avoid thinking, 
so I am glad to be disturbed.”” And a year or 
two later he told me that to rest and distract his 
mind he had formed the habit of counting the 
‘omnibuses he met in the space of three or four 
hundred yards between his residence in Downing 
Street and the House of Commons, so as to see 
whether he could make an average of them, 
| based on a comparison of the number that passed 
| each day. 

Unlike most Englishmen, he cared nothing for 
any games or for any form of what is called 
sport. Asa youth he used to shoot a little, and 
on one occasion hurt a finger so badly that it had 
| to be cut off by a country doctor. It was before 

the days of chloroform, and he described the pain 
as terrible. Like Sir Robert Peel, he was very 
sensitive to physical pain. But before he reached 
middle life he had given up shooting. Nor did 
he ride. Indeed, his only form of exercise, 
besides walking, was the felling of trees in his 
park at Hawarden. This practically restricted 
him, except when at Hawarden, to intellectual 
pleasures for recreation. Sometimes, however, 
he would play whist or, more frequently, back- 
gammon, a game which makes very slight calls 
upon memory or reflection. 

This wonderful activity of mind did not seem 
to spring from any sense of haste or pressure to 
get through one piece of work in order to go on 
to something else. He was never in a hurry, 
never seemed anxious, even when the time was 
short, to finish a job off in an incomplete way in 
order to despatch the work which remained, but 
went straight on through everything at the same 
pace, reminding one of the strong, steady, uni- 
form stroke of the piston of a*steam-engine. 

I remember how, having once called on him by 
appointment at three o’clock in the afternoon, I 
found him just sitting down to arrange his 
thoughts for a great speech he had to make the 

, Same afternoon at a crisis in the Eastern question. 
He wished information on a point that happened 
to be within my knowledge, and besides ques- 
tioning me very deliberately upon it, talked ina 
leisurely way on the subject at large as if he had 
nothing else to do. At five o’clock he rose to 
deliver one of his longest and finest speeches, 
which it would have taken most men days to 
prepare for. However, he never wanted words; 
all his care was to be sure of the facts and to 
dispose the matter of a speech in the proper order. 


His Dislike of Waste. 


@N many people a high sense of the value 
of time produces unpunctuality, because 
they desire to crowd more things into the 
day than the day permits. It was not so with 
him. 








between ten and eleven o’clock, to have | 


upon it. And as he was never in a hurry, he 
searcely ever failed to keep an appointment. 

It was not only time that he hated to see) 
squandered. He disliked waste in everything. | 
Any heedless or lax expenditure of public money 
displeased him, not merely because it increased 
the burdens of the people, but because it seemed 
to him stupid and wrong—a sort of offense 
against reason. He was’ just as careful about 
public money as if it came out of his own pocket. 

Once in the little garden behind his official 
residence he lamented that the surface was all 
gravel, saying that the wife of his predecessor 
had caused the turf which had formerly been 
there to be taken away for the sake of her garden 
parties. When asked why he did not have the 





Hegot rapidly through work, not by haste, | 
but by extreme concentration of his faculties | 
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turf put back, he answered that it would cost 


too much. “‘How much?” He named a sum, 


which, to the best of my recollection, was less | 


than two hundred dollars, and evidently thought 
this cost more than he ought to ask the country 
to bear. 

He used to express surprise at the modern 
English habit of using cabs to go quickly over a 
short distance in a city, contrasting it with the 
frugality of his contemporaries in his early days, 
when vehicles plying for hire were scarce. Such 
vehicles are comparatively cheap in London, 
where one can go two miles for a shilling fare— 
a quarter of a dollar; yet the constant use of 
them seemed to him a mark of extravagance. 
His eagerness to keep down the public expendi- 
ture was not much appreciated by the people, 
for during the last thirty years public opinion in 
England has become quite careless regarding the 
raising and spending of revenue. 

This dislike of all needless expenditure accorded 
with the simplicity of his own life. He had an 
almost puritanical aversion to luxury in dress, 
in food, in the furniture of a house, in the external 
paraphernalia of life, and never went beyond the 
requirements of modest comfort. All his ideals 
were of the moral sort, all his pleasures of the 
intellectual sort. Although as a political econo- 
mnist and a financier he rejoiced in the extraordi- 
nary growth of wealth in England, he saw with 
disquiet the habits of luxury and the tendencies 

| of thought and taste which wealth brought with 

it, and often declared that the humbler classes 

were far more likely to be right in their political 
| opinions than the rich and great, notwithstanding 
| the advantages which education ought to give the 
latter. 

The presence in the legislature of men really 
indifferent to political issues, but seeking to use 

| their position for the promotion of their private 
| pecuniary objects, filled him with alarm. To 
most observers it does not seem to be at this 
moment an actively increasing evil in England. 
But I recollect that in 1897, after he had retired 
from public life, he dwelt upon it as the greatest 
danger that threatened parliamentary institutions. 

His pride, which was great, showed itself in 
his high sense of personal honor and dignity, a 
sense so high as almost to exclude vanity, any 
manifestation of which he would have thought 
beneath him. It never appeared in the inter- 
course of private life. 


A Tribute to Tennyson. 


MW 7/O one was more agreeable and easy in 
ON conversation. He gave unstintingly the 
‘ best he had to give, and gave it to all 
alike, to the person of least as readily as to the 
person of most consequence. Although he talked 
copiously and in a somewhat oratorical fashion, 
with gestures and modulations of voice which 
reminded one of his speeches, he never tried to 
absorb the conversation, and was always quick 
to listen to any one who had some new facts to 
give, especially if they lay within the lines of his 
historical and theological interests. His respect 
for learning was so great that he was sometimes 
imposed upon by people who professed more 
than they possessed. Still greater was his respect 
for the gift of poetical creation. 

In a remarkable letter which he wrote after 
ethe death of Alfred Tennyson to the poet’s 
eldest son, the present Lord Tennyson, and 
which is printed in the second edition of the 
latter’s life of his father, he expressed with char- 
acteristic force his sense of the superiority of 
the genius which speaks to all succeeding ages 
through immortal verse to the talent of the states- 
man, whose work is done by lower methods and 
for his own time, and who is soon forgotten. 
Poetry and philosophy were to him the highest 
forms of human effort, and philosophy he valued 
chiefly as the handmaid of theology, taking—so 
far as his friends could discover—no very great 
interest in metaphysics proper, but only in such 
parts of them as could be made to support or | 
explain morality and religion. His own favorite | 
philosopher was Bishop Butler, in whom he 
found the union of these elements which he 
desired. 

Toward German metaphysics, and perhaps 
even toward German literature in general, he 
betrayed a slight prejudice, which seemed to 
spring from his dislike of the influence German 
thought of a skeptical order had exercised in the 

| days of his early manhood. 

Italian poets were his favorites, next after 
Greek and English ones; indeed, he sometimes 
seemed inclined to put Dante at the head of all 
poets. How far this was due to his sympathy 
with Dante’s theology it was not easy to deter- 
mine. He would not have admitted it to be so, 

| although, as every one knows, he tried to dis- 
| cover traces of Christian theology in the mythol- 
ogy of Homer. But he was more influenced by 
| likings and aversions of this kind than he himself 
| realized, being by no means what people call 
“objective’’ or detached in his judgments. 
Moreover, although sincere and earnest in seeking 
for truth, his mental methods were really more 
forensic than judicial, and he seldom delivered 
conclusions which had not been more or less 


which made him unconsciously adopt a view and 
then find arguments for it. 

This was in one way an advantage to him in 
public life. It helped to make him sanguine. 
When he desired a thing, he found it easy to 





colored by the feelings of sympathy or repulsion | 
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| deem it attainable. Sometimes he erred by un- 
| derrating the forces opposed to him. But on the 
whole he gained by the cheerful eagerness with 
which he threw himself into enterprises from 
which less hopeful men recoiled as inypracticable. 

The warmth of his feelings, although it some- 
times betrayed him into language of undue 
vehemence in denouncing what he thought unjust 
conduct or pernicious principle, did not make 
him harsh in his judgment of persons or unfair 
in his treatment of them. In private he discussed 
people’s character and capacities very freely. 
Few things were more instructive than to sit 
beside him and listen to the running commentary 
which he would make on the speakers in a 
House of Commons debate, noting the strong 
and weak points which they showed, and deliv- 
ering estimates of their respective abilities. 


His Composure Under Attack. 


UCH estimates were sometimes trenchant 
in exposing the pretensions of showy men, 
who imposed on the outside world. But 

they were hardly ever bitter. Even the antag- 
onists who attacked him with violence or spite, 
forgetting the respect due to his age and position, 
did not seem to rouse any personal resentment in 
his large and charitable mind. Indeed, his friends 
often thought that he erred on the side of indul- 
gence, and honored by elaborate refutation 
persons whom he had better have dismissed with 
a few words of contempt. 

I cannot recall a single instance in which he 
seemed to be actuated by a revengeful wish to 
punish a person who had assailed or injured him, 
but I recall many in which he refrained from 
opportunities others would have used. How far 
this was due to indifference, how far to a sense 
| of Christian duty, was a question often discussed 
by those who watched him. Perhaps it was 
partly due to his pride, which led him to deem it 
below his dignity to yield to vulgar passions. 

One of the strange contrasts which his char- 
acter presented was that between his excitability 
on small occasions and his perfect composure on 
great ones. He would sometimes, in a debate 
which had arisen suddenly, say imprudent things, 
owing to the strength of his emotions; would 
then go beyond what his friends had expected, 
and give a dangerous opening to his adversaries. 
At another time, when the crisis was more 
serious, he would present a perfectly tranquil 
| demeanor, and give no sign, either at the decisive 
moment or afterward, that he had been holding 
his feelings in the strictest control, and straining 
all his powers to go exactly as far as it was safe 
to go and not an ineh farther. 

At such times his easy confidence in his own 
powers was an interesting object of study. Once 
in his later life when a question of great delicacy 
and difficulty was coming on in the House of 
Commons, and everybody expected to see him 
watchful and alert and perhaps fidgety over it, 
he deliberately composed himself to sleep on the 
‘Treasury bench, and enjoyed a refreshing nap 
till the time came for him to speak, when with 
no apparent effort he awoke, delivered a speech 
in which he said exactly what was needed and 
not a word more, and sat down, leaving his 
opponents so puzzled by the safe and guarded 
generalities in which he had half-expressed and 
half-reserved his views that the subject dropped 
in a short time, because no one could find in his 
words anything to lay hold of. It was often 
remarked that the greater the emergency the 
more composed and the more completely equal to 
it did he seem. 





Never Said ‘‘! Told You So.’’ 


\ HIS was a result of the amazing strength 
NU of his will, which enabled him to hold his 

emotions in check and summon all his 
intellectual resources into the field whenever he 
desired to do so. People who noted this strength 
of will and saw how much he towered over his 
colleagues assumed that he must be self-willed in 
the ordinary sense of the word, that is to say, 
obstinate and overbearing. This was by no 
means the case. He was very patient in listen- 
"ing to arguments from those who differed from 
him, and not more difficult to persuade than 
many people of far less powerful volition. 

Not a few instances could be given in which 
he consented to acts which his own judgment 
disapproved because the majority of his colleagues 
were inclined the other way; and in most of 
these instances it is probable that he was right. 
Ile used to refer to some of them afterward, 
freely condemning some of the acts of his own 
government, but never, so far as I can recollect, 
taking credit to himself for having counseled the 
wiser course. He was too proud to indulge in 
the “I told you so’s’’ of smaller men. 

The force of his will showed itself, not in that 
tyrannical spirit which cannot brook resistance, 
but in the unconquerable tenacity with which he 
held his course in the face of obstacles when he 
had made up his mind that a thing must at all 
hazards be attempted. It was a part of his 
courage, and his courage was magnificent. 

Physical fear was unknown to him. At the 
time when, after the Phoenix Park murders, he 
was believed to be, and probably really was, in 
danger of assassination, and shortly afterward, 
when several attempts to kill people and destroy 
buildings by dynamite had been made in London, 
it was thought necessary to guard his person, 
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and the persons of some of his colleagues, by 
policemen who were charged to follow them about 
every where. This protection was most distasteful 
to him, and although to please his friends he 
generally submitted to it, he could not resist the 
temptation occasionally to escape. 

‘There is a back way out of the House of 
Commons by which it is possible to get to the 
Thames Embankment, a wide and lonely thor- 
oughfare bordering the river, the view from which 
over the river is always striking, and most so 
just before sunrise when the morning star flames 
up above St. Paul’s Cathedral, and the dawn, 
brightening over the city, begins to redden the 
broad stream beneath. By this way he used to 
pass out late at night, eluding the vigilance of | 
the police, and enjoy a solitary stroll under the | 
stars before returning to his house, indifferent to 
the dangers which others feared for him. 

So, too, on his journeys to and from London, 
and in his walks round Hawarden, he insisted 
on reducing the precautions taken to the lowest 
point that his friends would permit, hating the 
idea that any one would attempt to harm him, | 
and having no apprehensions for himself. | 

The circumstances of his life and career called 
more frequently for the exercise of moral courage | 
than of physical, nor is there any career in which 
such courage is more essential either to success 
or toa man’s own inward peace and satisfaction 
than that of a statesman in a popularly governed 
country. Whoever enters upon such a career 
must be prepared to be often misunderstood 
and still more often misrepresented. He is 
sure to excite enmities,—and that not only from 
opponents,—and he will from time to time have 
to face unpopularity if he obeys his conscience. 

In an admirable speech delivered in the House 
of Lords just after Mr. Gladstone’s death, Lord 
Rosebery referred to his frequent use 
of the word “manly” as indicating 
the quality which he most valued. It 
was one which he never failed to 
practise. He was cautious, carefully 
examining beforehand the country he 
was going to traverse. If he 
thought the risks of failure 
too great, he might choose 
some other course. But 
once he had chosen his 
course, no threats of oppo- 
nents, no qualms and 
tremors of friends could 
turn him from it. 

Difticulties rather stimu- 
lated that wonderful reserve 
of fighting foree which he 
possessed. None of his 
colleagues ever heard him 
suggest as a reason for 
dropping @ measure or 
recoiling from an executive 
uct the personal attacks to 
which he or they would be 
exposed. It was a consid- 
eration that never crossed 
his mind, and this became 
so well known to those who 
were around him that they 
did not think of suggesting 
it as one which could affect 
his action. Although, as 
has been already observed, 
he was impetuous, and 
sometimes threw too much 
passion into a speech when 
he had become excited, this 
courage had nothing to do 
with his impetuosity, and was just as manifest 
when he was weighing a question in cold blood. | 

Mr. Gladstone had his deficiencies, and even | 
his faults. No one who knew him need wish to | 
deny them, because his great qualities were far 
more than sufficient to eclipse them. But I think 
that those who studied him closely in private as 
well as in public would have agreed in holding | 
that they were faults rather of intellect than of | 
character, so far as it is possible to distinguish | 
these two things. 

It was, of course, chiefly by his intellectual 
gifts that he was known and for them that he 
was admired. Yet that which seemed most 
worthy of admiration in a man who had seen so 
much of the world, and might well have been 
hardened by it, was the freshness and warmth 
of his feelings and the lofty plane on which his 
thoughts moved. In discussing a subject with | 
him, one was often struck by the tendency of | 
his mind to become fantastic, to miss the central 
point of a question, to rely upon a number of 
finedrawn and subtle arguments instead of one 
or two solid ones. But if an appeal was made 
to his love of humanity and justice and freedom, 
he never failed to respond. 

Ile hated cruelty. One of the strongest 
motives he had for taking up the cause of Irish 
Ilome Rule was his horror at the atrocities which 
had been perpetrated in Ireland at the end of the 
eighteenth century. He would often speak of 
them with a sense of shame as well as anger, 
which made one imagine that he thought some 
kind of expiation for them required from England. 
It was the same loathing for cruelty and oppres- 
sion that made him in 1876-78, and again in his 
latest years, so ardent an advocate of the cause 
of the Eastern Christians. 

Ile had a very strong sense of public duty. 
Ilis standard of personal honor was high in 
small things as well as in great, and I may 
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‘IT IS A PERFECT SHAME!. . 
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illustrate this by saying that, extremely ingen- | 
igus as he was in debate and extremely anxious | 
to prevail, I cannot recall an instance in which 
he knowingly misrepresented an adversary’s | 
words, or used an argument which he himself 
knew to be fallacious, although these are the | 
most familiar devices of parlidmentary contro- | 
versy, devices which, censurable as they certainly 
are, are used by many men deemed fair and | 
trustworthy in the relations of private life. | 





“1 ’VE got a piece of news for you, sis.” Tom 


vaulted over the veranda railing and joined 
Nancy inthehammock. “I was out at the 
creek this afternoon, and on the way home 
stopped at the factory. Johnson told me Colonel 
Ames has sold the place to a man by the name of 
Thornton from New York. He’s a queer old 
customer, so Johnson said, rich as cream and 
bound to turn everything into more cream. He 












. DON’T YOU THINK THE 
CHILDREN SHOULD HAVE SOME PRIVILEGES? ”’ 


is going to put up a new drying-shed where the | 
playground is, so you will have to move or go 
out of business.”’ 

“O Tom!” Nancy sat up and looked at him | 
in horrified dismay. ‘“That is the only vacant 
one in the factory end of the city. He sha’n’t | 
have it!’” 

“Don’t get excited, Nancy. You can’t stop | 
him if he has made up his mind. From what | 
Johnson said, I should imagine the man was 
hard as iron. He thinks more of dollars than of 
kids. He might move the factory, of course, and | 
let you have that block for a playground for the | 
ragamuflins.”’ 

Nancy ignored her brother’s sarcasm. She 
was already trying to devise some plan by which | 


the poor children of that busy factory neighbor- 
hood. 

Naney had left college in the middle of her 
sophomore year, summoned home on account 
of her mother’s ill health. The girl’s presence 
did Mrs. Bates more good than medicine, and 
although she would never be strong again, she 
was soon able to be about and to take up some of 
her duties. 

This left Nancy with much leisure time. She 
would not leave her mother to go back to college, 
and she roamed restlessly about, trying to adjust 
herself to the old life. 

“Tn my poor opinion, the trouble with college,” 
said her father as he watched her, “‘is that it 
gives a girl too broad a view for the ordinary 
narrow life.’ 

“You mean, sir,” corrected his daughter, as 
she rumpled his hair, “that it makes life so very | 
broad that the ordinary girl cannot see the 
horizon.”’ 

During her first year at college Nancy had 


| spent the spring vacation at the Rivington Street 


settlement in New York, and it had been her 


E REOPENE 


COMPANION. 


His view of human nature was always chari- 
table and even indulgent. Sometimes it was too 
indulgent, yet this is the better side on which to 
err. ‘The memory of these things, and of his 
magnanimity and of his courage, abides with 
those who knew him, and figures more largely 
in their estimate of his worth and his place in 
English history than does their admiration for 
his dazzling intellectual powers and his tireless 
intellectual energy. 






great desire to take up settlement work after she 
received her diploma. 

Now that she found time passing so slowly, 
she went out to the mission school at which she 
had once taught; perhaps there would be work 
for her. The gate was locked and the building 
closed. A woman explained that the old super- 
intendent had moved away, and that no one had 
taken his place. 

“It’s too bad,” she said, hopelessly. ‘‘It was 
the only good influence the children had. They 
are in the street all the time now, and are like 
little animals.” 


Nancy looked over the fence at the roomy yard | 
overgrown with weeds, at the old-fashioned house | 


half-hidden among the trees; and a thought 
flashed through her mind that made her clutch 
the gate and stare the harder. 

“IT really believe I could,’’ she said to herself. 
“There is room for two swings and a sand 
pile, and the children could have a garden. 
‘Thank goodness, I didn’t spend all my allow- 
ance last month! Why didn’t I think of this 
before ?”’ 

‘That evening she addressed her father on the 
subject. 

“Daddy,” she said, slipping her hand coaxingly 
into his, “I’m going to have a playground for the 
poor little children up north. Isn’t it dreadful to 
think they haven’t any place but the streets? I 
spoke to Mr. Johnson, and he is going to put up 
two swings for me, and I’ll order a load of sand 
in the morning. Oscar can cut the grass for me. 
You see mother doesn’t need me all day, and I 
shall be so much happier if I feel that I am of 
some use to some one. I’ve planned to go to the 
old. mission yard from ten to twelve o’clock every 
morning, and I can find one of the older girls to 
look after the tots in the afternoon. That is, if 
you don’t mind.” 

Judge Bates looked at her for a moment. 

“Well,” he said, “I’ve no objection, provided 
that you don’t run in debt and don’t shirk. If 
you promise those children to be there, you must 
not disappoint them. 
matter how. hot it is or how many pink teas you 
are invited to.” 

“Judge Bates,” Nancy turned his face toward 


| hers, “do you think a daughter of yours could 


shirk ?”’ 

“You might inherit it from your mother, my 
dear,”’ laughed the judge. 

“So the playground had been opened, and Nancy 
really never knew what it meant to the children. 
All of the fathers and many of the mothers 
worked in the factories, and the little ones had 
been running wild. 

Nancy started a sewing class, in which boys 
as well as girls learned to use needles. She 
recalled the simple gymnasium games, and the 
children sang merrily as they marched around 
the yard. 


watched with breathless interest. 

“Another piece of news, Nancy,” said Tom, 
one noon, as he walked home with his sister from 
the playground. ‘Samuel Spencer Chute is 


You will have to go, no | 


Along one side of the fence was a | 
| the playground might be retained for the use of | garden, and the growth of every plant was | He spoke of the little children who were growing 
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so soon, one day means a lot to the children. 
No, Tom, I can’t go.” 

It was hard to trudge off the next day. She 
| did not think so much of the drive over the 
| mountains as of the opportunity she might have 
| had to talk with Mr. Chute. 
| “It’s just as well,” she tried to console herself. 
“He probably would have no time for insignificant 
me.” 

The children were more troublesome than 
usual that morning. It was very warm, and the 
heat made them restless. Some of them had 
heard that the playground was to be closed, and 
| tormented her with questions that she could not 

answer. They did not want to sew, they would 
| not swing, and they turned their backs on the 
| sand pile. 
| At last she started a game of drop-the-hand- 
| kerchief. She was running round the circle 
| after an imp in a pink frock when she stumbled 
| and would have fallen if she had not been caught 
by a gray-bearded man who came hurriedly 
| through the open gate. 

“IT am not hurt, thank you,” she said, in 
| answer to his inquiries. 
| As she looked at him she was puzzled. Surely 
~ had seen this fine old man before. Then 
| 
| 





her face brightened and she held out her hand 
impulsively. 

“Mr. Chute,” she said, “I have wanted so 
much to meet you. But I did not expect to see 
| you here. I thought you were going with the 
Masons. I recognized you at once from the 
picture in the Express.” 

The stranger looked rather puzzled in his turn, 
but he shook hands and answered rather ab- 
sently : 

“The Express, yes. You are Miss Bates, the 
young girl who takes these children to Paradise 
every day?” 

She colored. “Unfortunately, Paradise will 
soon have to be closed. The mill has been sold, 
and the owner is going to take this lot, the only 
breathing-place in this end of the city, for a 
drying-shed. It is a perfect shame! Of course, 
legally, he can build drying-sheds all over the 
place if he wants to, but don’t you think the 
children should have some privileges? Don’t you 
think he must be a grasping miser?”’ 

The newcomer laughed a little uneasily at 
| her girlish enthusiasm, and then began to ques- 
tion her as to what she had done and what she 
, would like todo. She deplored the apathy with 
which people regarded the needs of the factory 
| district. 
| “T wish they could hear you /”’ she said, with 
| flattering although unconscious emphasis. “A 
| club is going to meet at our house this evening. 

I wish you would come and speak to us. It 
would be a great bore to you, I know,” she 
added, when she saw the bewildered expression 
on his face. 

He hastened to reassure her, and it was finally 
arranged that he should talk to the club members 
very informally. 

Nancy flew home that afternoon on wings of 
expectation. To her surprise she found Tom in 
the hammock. 

| “You didn’t miss much,’ he said, lazily. 
|“The great reformer didn’t come; missed his 
| train.” 

“He didn’t,” contradicted Nancy. “He has 
been down at the playground, and he is coming 
jhere to-night. ‘Tom, he’s magnificent, just 
| like a prophet of old, with his white hair and 
| beard.” 

“You are romancing,” declared Tom. 
Chute is in New York.” 

“Mr. Chute is in Euston,” repeated his sister. 
“Wait and you’ll see.’”’ . 

Tom waited, and Nancy went to tell her 
mother and receive the approval that she never 
failed to find. 

There was only a small group gathered in the 
drawing-room when the stranger came in. He 
| was late, and Nancy had only time to introduce 
|him to her mother before she spoke the few 
| words presenting him to the club. 
| Her father entered, and as he took the chair 
| behind her, he gave a low whistle. Nancy patted 
|his hand rebukingly, but was too much inter- 
| ested in Mr. Chute to ask the cause of the 
| demonstration. 

The visitor plunged at oncé into his subject. 


« 





up in the neglect made necessary by circum- 
stances, of the cares of the fathers and mothers, 
| of the wants and needs of both. 


Then he described what he had seen at the 


| Club meeting.” 


| admiration. 


going to spend to-morrow with the Masons. | playground, and told what he believed would be 
Mrs. Mason has planned a tally-ho ride to the | the fine result of just such simple, well-directed 
Springs and has invited us. We start at nine, | effort. 
and will come home in time for the Thursday, “I have never been much interested in work 
|}among the children,’’ he concluded. “I have 
“O Tom!” Nancy clasped her hands in always taken a certain pride in having my 
delight. Mr. Chute was a lecturer on sociology, | factories built and operated with regard to the 
and a man for whose work she had an intense | comfort of the workmen, and 1 have devoted 
She eagerly read all that he wrote, | much study to bettering their condition. But 
and she had always hoped that some day she | since I bought the mill in North Euston, my 
would meet him and hear him talk about his | attention has been called to the needs of the little 
methods. ones, and I want to tell you that I have decided 
But suddenly her face fell. ‘‘I forgot the | to build a model building with a kindergarten 
playground,” she said. | room, a gymnasium and public baths. I frankly 
“Bother the playground!’ said her brother. | confess that I should not have thought of this 
“You’ve worked like a slave all summer. If | if Miss Bates had not shown me the necessity. 
the new man is going to shut it up, one day Bt do not believe we can properly estimate the 
more or less won’t make much difference. Think | results of her summer’s work.” 
of Samuel Spencer Chute !’’ Nancy never heard him after he spoke of 
“T promised daddy. If the place is to be closed | having purchased the factory. She understood 
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now why her father had whistled. She stared 
at the speaker in amazement until Tom pinched 
her ear. 

“You goose!’”’ he said. “How did you manage 
to tangle Mr. Thornton with Samuel Spencer 
Chute?” 

Mr. Thornton put him aside and smiled kindly 
at poor shamefaced Nancy. 

“I did not wish to deceive you this morning, 
Miss Bates, but you rather forced me todo so. It 
is not often that one has the opportunity to hear 
unprejudiced views. I hope you will forgive me, 
and that we shall be able to work together for 
the little ones.” 

Nancy gasped. “You look exactly like the 
picture of Mr. Chute!” 

Mr. Thornton laughed. 
mixed names and photographs that day, and 
forced me to masquerade as Mr. Chute. I am 
glad he did.’’ 





went to another city to “help start a charity.” 


“I believe a reporter | 
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for public activity as came in his way, and he|a day of possible reward presented itself; and peered curiously at the frightened little girl with 
wrote much, that he might develop ability to| this time, when he was called upon, it was not | the yellow waist, the blue skirt and the brown, 
‘Then, after many months, | his knees that moved—it was his tongue. 


express his thoughts. 





IRGINIA RED BIRD—or Red Bird, as| She wanted to gather all those fluffy babies 


she prefers to be called—is a talented Sioux | into her arms at once. 


girl whose life was divided between attend- | eagerly, crowding the coyote mother to get at her 


ing a mission school at the agency, and in living | 
with her mother—in a teepee in summer and in | 
| girl and opened her hitherto unseeing eyes to the 

danger of her situation. 


a house in winter. 

Since the fighting days of our Indians are over 
and the big game has vanished their life has 
become tame and uninteresting enough to the 


| older ones. Red Bird knew nothing of war or | 


of the buffalo chase, save by hearsay. Yet she 


, =< | had one most exciting adventure, which she was 
HE story as told by the orator himself, a | persuaded to tell when I was recently at her coyote scrambled, with a whine of anxiety, into 
business man prominent in every move- | home reservation. 
ment that brings together citizens for the general | When she was nine summers old her older 
good, presents him as one of four persons who | | brother gave her a little yellow coyote, which he | had missed in her excited pursuit, that the bluff 


| had picked up, abandoned in the flight of its dam, 


young ones. 
Then something happened which startled the 


The earth gave way 
beneath her free hand, and a good-sized slice of 
the bank caved off and fell with a rattling splash 
into the current. 

Red Bird was thrown upon her face and 
recovered her footing with difficulty, while the 


| her shallow den. 
Red Bird now saw with affright, what she 


bank was being rapidly worn away by the flood 


A clergyman was of the party, so was a city | near the Agency roadside. The baby coyote was | which tumbled against it twenty or thirty feet 
official, and its third member was a woman of but a day or two old, a wriggling, sprawling, | below, that a great slice had already fallen in a 


gifts and gracious presence. 


The business man, | weakly thing, yet Red Bird succeeded in rearing | landslide and had been washed away by the 


who had never made a speech, was summoned | it “by hand,” and the little animal became | swift current. 


at the last moment as a substitute fora physician | thoroughly domesticated and much attached to | 
In house or teepee the coyote had its bed 


who found he could not go. 


| 


| her. 


The little ridge of earth on which the Indian 
girl stood was, in fact, already deeply under- 


The four philanthropists chatted merrily during | |upon a corn-husk mat close to its mistress’s | mined by the eating current, and might give way 
the journey. When they reached their destina- | | couch. 


tion, they were taken to a church, a large church | 


As Red Bird had no brothers or sisters at 


at any moment. 
She saw that Yikyak’s hole had been split 


filled with people, and welcomed by the mayor of | _ home, “Yikyak,” the coyote, served most of her off,—if a hole may be said to be split,—and a 


the city. 


| needs for companionship. Save when the little 


shallow pit remained suspended like a shattered 


Before the business man, who had prepared no | Indian girl attended day-school, she and her pet | nest in the heart of a riven tree. The caving | 


speech, who had never made a speech, the occa- | were seldom long apart. 


sion began to loom up in unexpected proportions. | 
Apparently these hundreds of persons had come 
to hear something, and he had nothing to say. 


Presently the mayor mounted the platform, | ing. 


For two years they were thus comrades and 


| playmates, and then Red Bird came home from 
| school one spring evening to find Yikyak miss- 


In vain she hunted for her pet, and ran 


laid his left hand upon the pulpit, and called on | calling among the Agency buildings and up and 


the visiting city official to address the meeting. | down the river-bank. She came at last to the 


The city official, magician-like, drew from his | conclusion that some hunter had shot Yikyak on 
pocket a fine array of typewritten papers and | the prairie. 


calmly proceeded to read. 


| 
| 


Several weeks passed. The mis- 


A nervous sweat broke out upon the young | sion school closed for the summer 


business man’s forehead. He had no typewritten 
papers. 

Then the minister was called upon. He laid 
his left hand on the pulpit, as had the mayor, 
and spoke in a rich, persuasive voice, without a 
pause. 

An inspiration flashed upon the business man, 
an opening sentence. Beyond that his mind 
was a blank, except for a hysterical recollection 
of a German student whom he had once scorned 


' vacation, and the Missouri was roar- «ft * 


| ing with a tremendous flood coming 
' down from the mountains. 


and pitied—an orator, whose trembling, apologetic | 


knees belied the thunder of his voice. 

“Tf ever I speak in public,”’ the business man 
had said then, “I will keep my knees stiff. 
They shall not betray embarrassment, even 
though my tongue refuse to wag.”’ 

But now the minister ended, and the mayor 
began a description of some one whom the busi- 
ness man did not in the least recognize—until he 
heard his own name. He found himself stag- 
gering toward the pulpit. As the others had 
done, he laid his left hand lightly upon it. 

At that critical moment a purring voice some- 
where within him murmured, “Perhaps, after 
all, it is as well to let one’s knees wiggle-waggle 
a little.” His knees, which he had always 
expected to master, began to imitate the German 
student’s knees. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” he gasped to this 
knee accompaniment, —it sounded to him like 
the rhythmical rattle of castanets,—“ladies and 
gentlemen, this work which you are about to 
undertake is so important that, if it is to be 
undertaken at all, it must be undertaken 
seriously.” 

That was his opening sentence, the one he had 
prepared, the only one he had rescued from the 
wreck of his intellect. This spoken, he looked 
blankly out upon the sea of faces, vaguely won- 
dering how soon the audience would begin to 
laugh. 

“I might start the laugh myself,’ he thought, 
fantastically. His knees continued active. After 
a time his lips also moved. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” he shouted again, 
“T feel so strongly what I have already said that 
I desire to repeat it.’ 

As he repeated his only prepared sentence, it 
occurred to him that he might cover sufficient 
time by exploding with this precious utterance, 
this which the world could not take from him, 
although all else was gone, at regular intervals 
of sixty seconds. 

“We cannot feel too strongly that this work 
is serious!’’ he cried aloud yet again, and he 


thanked heaven that this was so, and that he had | 


thought of it betimes. 

And having thus shouted his beloved remark a 
third time, he—sat down. 

It was long before he was asked again to speak 
in public, although in his dreams he addressed 
many audiences and vied with Daniel Webster. 
Day by 








day he accepted such opportunities | 


One hot afternoon, while the flood 
was at its height, Red Bird’s mother 
lay sleeping in the teepee. All was 
silent save the dull thunder of the 
river, when Red Bird, busy with 
peeling and eating teep sinna, heard 
a familiar yip-yapping, shrill and 
inquiring, somewhere out on the 
prairie. ‘ 

She ran out of the teepee, but 
could see nothing of the barking 
coyote. Yi-yi-yi-yap! It sounded 
up the river, and the Sioux girl sped 
in that direction. 

At the end of a half-mile run she 
reached the rim of a small knoll; 
some fifty yards beyond sat her own 
Yikyak, answering her calls with 
occasional yappings. With a joyful 
shout Red Bird ran toward her long-lost pet. 
Yikyak sat demurely waiting until the girl was 
within a few yards, and then she trotted swiftly 
away up the river. 

In vain Red Bird called and called, and even 
scolded and stamped her feet to emphasize her 
commands. The coyote stopped going only 
when her mistress stopped, and then only long 
enough to look back at Red Bird with anxious 
inquiry. 

On trudged little Red Bird, unmindful of the 
miles behind her. Some tears of vexation she 
shed, but hope buoyed her up and she did not 
know how tired she was when Yikyak halted 
upon a bluff bank of the river far away from any 
houses 


Panting and eager, Red Bird was about to lay 
hands upon the obstinate runner when the 
coyote slipped suddenly over the high bank 
and, scrambling and sliding down a steep path, 
disappeared quite as if she had fallen into the 
tumbling, muddy current far below. 

For a time Red Bird watched and listened for 
some sign of her pet; then, advancing her 
moccasined feet cautiously and clinging to rough 
places with her hands, she let herself down. 
Presently she reached a “jumping-off place” and 
again peered below. 


She was in time to see Yikyak coming out of the 


mouth of a cave hole and, wonder of wonders! | 















“SHE WAS NOW 


ABLE TO STOOP FORWARD AND 
REACH THE NEAREST YOUNG COYOTE. 


| anxious face. 





She leaned forward | 


Although much alarmed for her own safety, 
Red Bird had no mind to abandon those baby 
coyotes without an effort to save them. She 
turned carefully upon her narrow perch and 
tossed the one she held up to the shelf of bank 
above her head. 

Then the girl took several steps, hugging the 
embankment until the rim of earth on which she 
walked was so narrow she could advance no 
farther. By the most careful management, she 
was now able to stoop forward and reach the 


| nearest young coyote. 


She secured it, but as she worked her way 
cautiously backward, dizzy with her effort and 
with the whirl of waters below, the kit behind 
her came scrambling down, dodged between her 
feet and took refuge with its dam. 

It was in vain that Red Bird tried to rescue 
the foolish little creatures. She could by no 
means get hold of more than one at a time, and 
each would follow her back, darting past her 
feet on the wider margin of the earth rim. They 
knew no other refuge than their dam and their 
den. 

Red Bird considered. It was plain to her that 
only Yikyak could take those young ones away 
and make them stay. But the coyote could not 
jump over her—Red Bird—to get up on the bank, 
even if she could be coaxed out of her nest. The 
little ones had easily slipped between her feet, 
but the old one could not, and Yikyak evidently 
knew it. 

Then a thought came with an electric shock— 
she, Red Bird, could not get up the bank! Now 
thoroughly frightened, she turned totry. A brief 
effort assured her that by no means, save by 
digging steps, could she climb to safety. She 


| tried her fingers in a frantic effort to make holes 


in the hard gumbo soil of the shelf; but she 
succeeded only in hurting her hands. She owed 
her momentary safety indeed to the hard adhesive- 
ness of that slate-colored clay, which did not 

succumb easily to the encroaching water. 

The young Sioux girl leaned against that 
steep and hopeless ascent and buried her 
face in her arms. But even as she tried 
to shut the rumble and noise out of her 
mind, she could feel the jarring of the 
flood eating away the bank beneath her 
feet. 

Suddenly, as she leaned against the bank, 
the mother coyote came out of her nest, 
sprang upon Red Bird’s shoulders and 

scrambled to the bench above. 

“Help me, Yikyak! Help me up, too!” 
wailed the frantic girl, stretching up her 
hands. 

The coyote looked down, anxiously whin- 
ing, but she peered over the little girl’s 
head, calling imperatively to her young 
ones. Then, seeing that her kits would not 

come, Yikyak turned her nose to the 
sky and howled mournfully. 

Red Bird was now so filled with 
terror that she dared not turn her 
face to the river, much less help 
the mother coyote to secure her 
young. 

Her instinct, like that of the de- 
spairing creature above her head, told 
her that another portion of the bank 
was about to give way. The fright- 
ened girl leaned forward, hugging 
the bank and staring upward hope- 
lessly. The mother coyote con- 

tinued to howl and yelp at intervals, 
shrilly and dismally. 

‘Thus a terrible half-hour passed ; then, 
above the loud roar of the river and close 
at hand, Red Bird heard the sharp report 
of a gun and a queer singing sound 
directly in her ear. In the same instant 
she saw the yelping coyote on the bank 
drop out of sight. 

There was a quick flurry of dust above, 
and then one of the animal’s feet stiffened 
slowly out into her line of vision, and 
Red Bird knew that Yikyak was dead. 

This meant a quick rescue for herself, 
and yet grief mingled with her joy, and 
Red Bird wailed for her pet. She was 


section had left a narrow hummock of clay | thus erying when the face of Saw Tree, a half- 
barely wide enough for the coyote mother to | breed horse-herder, appeared above the bank. 


pass across, and had the animal wisely thought 


Without a word the stolid “wrangler’’ reached 


to dig a way to safety she could not have done | his gun-stock down to Red Bird, and drew her 
so, for there was not room enough at the hole | toa place of safety. 


for her to turn her body and use her paws 
effectively in action. 


Saw Tree had heard the coyote barking when 
| he passed to look for horses, and had crawled 


The situation was plain enough. The coyote— | near for his shot, naturally supposing that the 
after the caving—had sought to save her kits. | wolf was a wild one. 


| She had tried to jump with them, one at a time, 
upon the bank against which Red Bird then | no circumstance would he have killed Red 
stood. 


He was a simple, good-natured man, and under 


| Bird’s pet could he have seen and understood 


When she found that she could not leap the | the situation. 


| distance thus handicapped, the anxious creature 


His coming had been none too soon, for while 


bearing in her jaws a woolly, squirming likeness | had summoned her mistress, whom she had | he and Red Bird stood debating as to how they - 
| abandoned that she might follow her instincts | might get the young coyotes, another lange piece 


of herself. 

“Whi!.mi Yikyakwin!” shouted Red Bird, 
joyfully. 

Regardless of the danger of a caving bank, 


she dropped down upon the coyote’s narrow gave up and slunk into her shallow niche, where seen swimming. 
kit..| she lay with nose between her paws and with | ran around on the bluffs and, descending to the 


perch and pounced upon the beautiful 


and rear a family in the wild way. 


of bank slid into the river, and Yikyak’s young 


Evidently Yikyak had expected help in some | ones went with it. 


| way, but at this fresh caving of the bank she | 


Behind Yikyak, peeping out at the mouth of her ears drooping despondently. 


den, were the pointed noses and pricked ears of 
three more of the little ones. 


The young ones, crowded against the earth, | creature, 


In some way one escaped being buried and was 
The good-hearted half-breed 


| river, succeeded in catching the bedraggled little 


which Red Bird, forgetting sorrows 


scrambled upon their mother’s back, where they | and dangers, carried home in triumph to take the 
The delight of the Sioux girl was boundless. | curled themselves, unwitting of danger, and | place of Yikyak. 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


Bushnell’s dictum that work is activity | 


for an end, and play activity as an end, applies 
in both definitions to the present season’s 
football, now also at an end. 

A Pennsylvania clergyman who died 
recently in his ninety-sixth year, having retained 
his mental faculties to the last, had known 


personally many of the patriots of the Revolu- | 


tion. The beginnings of the republic seem 
remote in the past, yet two human lives are 


THE YOUTH’S 


Central American and South American states 
could be transported to the neighborhood, fast- 
/ened in cages and made to look on the scene | 
| until they absorbed the meaning of it. Nothing 
is dearer than that the republics on the farther 
side of Mexico will never prosper until their 
people learn to do as we have done, ‘get 
through” and be friends. 


& & 


HOME - MADE. 


If solid happiness we prize, 
Within our breast this jewel lies. 
Cotton. 





*® © 


1901. 
| ¥ Tis to be hoped, although it cannot be expected, 
that the whole of the twentieth century may 
| pass without bringing forth any events more 
| sensational than those which have marked the 


enclosed a postal order for one pound sterling, | 


COMPANION. 


that in former wars such funds, without the | crossing the breadfruit with the coffee-tree and 
ordinary legal restrictions, had been of great | the milkweed, place a simple breakfast within 
service to the detective corps. An- Englishman | the reach of all. 


DECEMBER 26, 1901. 
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“as a contribution toward carrying on your war | rE HABIT OF MAKING COLLECTIONS. 


with Spain.’”’ From another Englishman, a | : 
clergyman, came half a guinea, which he hoped | UCH titles of recent magazine articles as 
“Book-Hunting as a Business” and ‘‘Book- 


might “furnish a cup of cold water to some 
member of the army or navy.’’ Collecting as an Investment” indicate 
Two little girls in St. Paul sent to Washington | Something of the proportions of the present 
one dollar and forty cents at about the same | demand for old and rare editions of famous 
time. One man now sends to the Treasury four | books. People of means and leisure and literary 
times in every year a present of seventy-two | taste take great delight in making these collec- 
dollars, the amount of his pension, which he tions, and scholarship clearly profits thereby. 
purposes not to retain so long as he holds a The collecting habit, now so universal, ‘has 
government position. much to recommend it. Whatever the article 
These gifts are small in the aggregate iy jena whether Japanese vases, postage-stamps, 
comparison with the national expenditure, but birds, autographs or old manuscripts, the col- 
they reveal a benevolent purpose. What the | lector necessarily becomes a specialist in that line; 
government desires of all its sons, really more | and every one should aim to be a specialist in 
than money gifts, is an earnest and abiding love | Something. The habits of close observation and 
























sufficient to span the intervening period. A | frst year of the century. That country is happy, 
great deai happens in a lifetime, notwithstand-  .9ys an old proverb, which makes no history. The 


ing the proverbial swiftness of the weaver’s 
shuttle. 


The ‘‘demonstration™ by seventy thou- 
sand Londoners in honor of General Sir Redvers 
Buller was something more than a personal 
tribute tothe man. It takes on a political aspect. 
No one can be certain just how the evident 
discontent of the English people regarding affairs 
in South Africa will manifest itself, but the 
situation should be watched closely. A very 
small event may bring about a great upheaval in 
British politics. yo Sty 

Cultivation of the speaking voice has a 
practical advocate in the manager of the Chicago 
telephone company. All applicants for position 
in the central office must henceforth pass a voice 
test, and such girls as are accepted will undergo 
a course in vocal training to fit them for the 
work. On the recognized principle that answers 
are frequently returned in the pitch of the 
questioner, low, well-modulated ‘‘central” voices 
may prove catching in all the homes and offices 
of Chicago. —— 


The new Australian tariff, which went 
into operation at ‘‘four o’clock, Victoria time,” 
on October 8th, provides uniform rates in 
all the constituent states of the new federation, 
and free trade among the states themselves. 
Formerly each colony had a tariff of its own, 
against the other colonies as well as against 
foreign countries, just as our States did under 
the Confederation, before the adoption of the 
Constitution. The enlargement of areas under 
a uniform tariff has been a notable movement of 
the last century the world over. 

The stove of the fathers was not an affair 
to be lightly passed over by the human vision. 
An advertisement in a New York paper which 
appeared a century ago thus appeals to buyers: 
“A few Piramidal Stoves, shaped nearly as 
‘follows: — standing 6 feet 6 inches high, with 
lion’s feet, the bust of Gen. Washington on the 
top—the arms of the United States on each side 
—with regulating doors; the whole moulded, 
ornamented, and finished in a masterly stile; 
forming an elegant stove for coal or wood; 
appropriated for Churches, Public Offices, Halls 
or lange Stores.” 


The attempted revolution in Colombia 
has been quelled. The government of the 
United States had an extremely difficult task: 


to fulfil its obligation to maintain free transit | 
across the Isthmus of Panama without giving | 


assistance either to the government or to the 
insurgents, and without offending the sensibilities 
of any of the watchful European powers. But 
the work was well, thoroughly and impartially 


| year is a prosperous year during which nothing 
| startling occurs. 

| Looking over the world, how few events of the 
| past year are to be noted that will find a prom- 
inent place in history! Capricious France has 
not even passed through a cabinet crisis, but has 
the same ministry which took office in 1899. 
Germany has suffered and is suffering from 
depression in business caused by too confident 
banking on the future by its commercial and 
industrial leaders. The rest of Europe has been 
quiet—one might almost say stagnant. 

In a broad political sense, the creation of the 
great Australian commonwealth is the most 
important event of the year. There is a great 
future before the new republican and democratic 
dependency of the British crown, and the whole 
world wishes it a prosperous century. 

Each of the two great English-speaking nations 
has been bereaved by the taking away of the 
head of the state—the venerable and venerated 
queen who had reigned so long that only the 
| oldest of her subjects could remember any other 
! sovereign ; and the well-beloved President, whose 
| four years of service had given him a permanent 
| place in the affections of the people. 
| These are the chief things to remember about 

the year that is waning. Few as they are, they 
| are more numerous than those which the meager 
| pages of history record of many a year in past 
| centuries during the stirring times when sover- 
eigns intrigued _to gain power, and went to 
war to snatch away the power of their rivals. 


& © 
THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 


HEN a new President sends his first 

communication toa new Congress, there 

is a: natural curiosity both as to what 
he will say and how he will say it. This .is 
| especially true when the’ President is a man-of 
| vigorous and striking personality. For this and 
| other ‘reasons, it is probable that the message 
which Mr. Roosévelt sent to Congress December 
3d was read through by many persons who ordi- 
narily either*do not read the message at all, or 
content themselves with a summary of it, which 
may or may not be intelligent and fair. 

-The principal recommendations of the Presi- 
dent-were summarized in The Companion last 
week, and it is not necessary to recur to them in 
detail. Of the message as a whole, it may be 
said that its temper was conciliatory, and the 
| policy which it outlined conservative. There 
were no impulsive declarations of opinion. It is 
clear that every subject which the President 
presented had been carefully considered. 

When he had a definite course to suggest, as 
when he urged the need of publicity regarding 
eon workings of great corporate enterprises, he 











done by our naval officers. Indeed, the more | prefaced his recommeridation with a full consid- 
the American people learn about their navy the | eration of all the reasons which make against 
more reason they have to use regarding it the precipitate or violent action ; and his suggestions 
phrase of the day, that it is “all right.’’ ' regarding reciprocity were also carefully guarded. 
a Upon questions, such as the isthmian canal or 
The opening of the present session of | the increase of the navy, which have a bearing, 
Congress was marked by one of those agreeable | indirectly at least, upon international relations, 
incidents in which party feeling sinks out of lhe wrote in language calculated to disarm 
sight, and the more generous and attractive suspicion of aggressive intentions. 
instincts come to the front. The House of | The message discloses a man who has strong 
Representatives had reelected its speaker, Mr. | convictions, but who does not imagine himself to 
Henderson. The Democratic candidate, Mr. | be the whole of the government. . Differences 
Richardson, was, as is customary, chairman of | of judgment between the executive and Congress 
the committee to escort the Speaker elect to the | may develop later, but there is nothing in the 
chair. As Mr. Henderson passed up the aisle | President’s first message either to arouse or to 
on the arm of Mr. Richardson a great outburst | embitter them 
of applause arose from both sides of the House. | relies 
The session began with cordial good feeling on 
the part of the opposition toward the officer who GIVING TO UNCLE SAM. 
necessarily becomes the leader of the majority, | MONG the miscellaneous receipts of the 
and the Speaker reciprocates their sentiments. | national government are included gifts of 
Never in the history of the country was there 80 | money from persons, here and abroad, 
little partizan bitterness as there is to-day. | who desire to “do something” for Uncle Sam. 
— | It was recalled on a recent anniversary of the 
Congress appropriated a million dollars | death of Gen. Nathaniel Lyon, who was killed 
for the soldiers’ home now building at Johnson | in the Civil War, at the Battle of Wilson’s Creek, | 
City, Tennessee, thirty-five buildings embosomed | that he left by will the most of his property to | 
in a beautiful park and all set “in the heart of | the United States government. 
the mountains.”” The characteristic distinetion| In fact, it is in times of war that people are | 
of this home is that veterans of the Civil War, most stimulated to make gifts. Miss Helen | 
both Union and Confederate, and soldiers disabled Gould’s contribution of one hundred thousand } 
in the Spanish War will be harbored there. It | dollars during the ‘war with Spain is well | 
is pleasing to think of the older heroes, onte remembered. Among those who gave in smaller, 
antagonists, dwelling together in comfort and | amounts was a New York man, who sent one 
amity. It makes one wish the factions that | thousand dollars to be used in the secret service, 





‘have resulted successfully in that respect, but 


‘qualities. 


| hybridization, or cross-breeding, a cotton which 


of country, and this is a return which we can all 
make, in peace as well as in war. 


* & 


THE STRENUOUS LIFE. 


Better it is to battle with the gale 
Than drift o’er glassy seas with listless sail. 
Lous A, Robertson. 


® © 
SIMPLICITY. 


NE of the terrors of matrimony used to be 
the sure appearance among the wedding 
gifts of those elaborately ugly objects 


room known as the “chamber of horrors.” 
To-day the number of friends and relations 

whose taste cannot be trusted may not have 

diminished; yet the shops, through a marked 


makers, keep the purchasers within safe bounds 
of taste. The things which are “good” are now 
the simple things. 


The best-dressed men and women are the least | 
conspicuous. Furniture is built on simple lines. | 


Architecture shows a classic restraint. Silver- 
ware, picture-frames, carpets, wall-papers, even 
the parlor-car and the steamboat—the last 


away from the florid toward the dignified. To 
be sure, the “‘horrors” are still obtainable. They 
will exist so long as there are men and women 
to buy them. The encouraging thing .is that 


those who set the present standards of taste and | 


fashion are on the right side. Their simplicity 
may be lavish in its scale, yet it remains sim- 
plicity; and imitations, although they may be 
cheap, are often made from the best models. 
There is more encouragement still in the belief 
that this admirable restraint in matters of outward 
taste is but an expression of a broader tendency 
of the day. The shams and splurges of character 
were never more out of favor than at. present. 
The broadcloth statesman with his hand in the 
front of his frock coat is becoming a thing of the 











past. The clergyman of too professional manner 
—the' whole Chadband family, in fact,—is disap- | 
pearing. We nolonger seek leaders who shall be | 
different from ourselves; we ask only that | 
they shall be bigger and better than ourselves. | 
Whether in the standards of what we buy or of 
what we do and are, let us see to it, then, that 
we choose that simple best which represents 
the age. 
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BREEDING HARDY PLANTS. 


HE Department of Agriculture is doing a 
most interesting as well as valuable work 
in producing new varieties of plants espe- 

cially adapted to meet certain conditions of soil 
‘or climate, or certain demands of industry. 

Some of the experiments directed primarily to 
the development of resistance to disease not only 


have produced plants which possess other valuable 
Certain kinds of cotton that yield 
an excellent staple are especially susceptible to 
“wilt.” 

The Department of Agriculture, working to 
overcome these tendencies, has secured, by 
seems immune to wilt, some new strains of 
upland cotton which resulted from crossing the 
long- and the short-staple plants and a hybrid 
between an American upland cotton and an 
Egyptian variety which is greatly superior to | 
either parent. 

“Coulure,”’ or dropping of the fruit, is the bane 
of certain ‘raisin grapes. The department has | 
bred-a grape which is resistant both to coulure | 
and to a destructive root disease, and which | 
produces fruit of a remarkably fine quality. 

The “great freeze” which destroyed most of | 
the Florida orange groves a few years ago led to | 
experiments in cross-breeding American oranges | 
with a Japanese variety. The result is a hybrid | 
which has proved to be the hardiest evergreen | 
orange known anywhere in the world, a discovery | 
by which it is hoped to restore an industry that 
formerly yielded several million dollars a year. 

The securing of plants resistant to alkaline soils 
is a problem which the department is studying in 
the interests of Western farmers. The results 
are said to be encouraging, but they are not yet | 
definite enough to be reported in detail. 

Some day, perhaps; the department may be 





continually snap and snarl and fight in the | “without any accounting for it.’’ He had read | able to carry out the sailor’s suggestion, and by| That was the way Annie May entered the 


of painstaking accuracy developed in making 
collections are of the greatest genera! value. 
Moreover, when one is travelling, either short 
distances about home or over long stretches of 
distant country, it is always pleasant to have 
some particular interest in plant or animal life, 
or in the works and customs of man, to be kept 
prominently in mind. 

It seems like a small matter to collect the 
“water-marks’’ of paper, showing the various 
manufacturers and their special grades, but 
important lawsuits have depended on the testi- 
mony of water-marks, as interpreted by special- 


| ists. A will purporting to be fifty years old but 


which could find a resting-place only in the spare | Mane we gager Saving © )- eager 


ruins its own reputation. The collectors of 


all these curious articles and tokens perform 


a service in keeping the public aware of the 


| mysteries hidden in little things. 
improvement of standards among designers and | 
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THE THOUGHTLESS SLUR. 


* TONG-WINDED yourself, and see how you like 
© it, Jed Adams!” cried the blacksmith. 
energetically, as he tossed a horseshoe 

into the corner. “Ethan’s no worse’n you are, if 
he’s as bad, and I don’t mean that you or anybody 
else shall blacken his character and handicap his 


| prosperity, not i hop!” 
strongholds of plush and gilt—reveal a tendency prosperity Dn my shop 


The neighbor seemed not at all conscience- 


stricken, but he did look bewildered. ‘Why, 
what harm was I sayin’?” he demanded. 
“More’n a plenty,” was the promptreply. “You 


gave this man—a stranger—to understand that 
Ethan is a gabby feller nobody pays much atten- 
tion to. Oh, I know what ye meant, and ye didn’t 
mean any such thing, but all the same you’d 
wronged Ethan in one of them pesky little ways 
that there’s no righting. 

“It’s funny,” the blacksmith added, refiectively. 
“If you should go around telling that I was a thief 
there’d be plenty of folks would stick up for,me 
I could get back at ye, too. Supposing I was too 
law-abidin’ to knock your head off, I could sum- 
mons ye into court and make ye prove it —or 
otherwise. 

“But you just say, ‘Buckleby’s long-winded,’ an 
you let it go at that. You don’t charge me with 
any crime. I can’t sue ye. I can’t prove I ain’t 
long-winded, and my friends don’t think it wuth 
while to contradict. But first thing we know, your 
fool saying has spread like a case of the itch, and 
it’s rapping me betwixt the eyes every twenty-four 
hours. 

“In the church they say, ‘Yes, Brother Buckleby 
would be a good man for deacon if it wasn’t for his 
notorious bad habit of everlasting talking and 
discoursing.’ Like as not the same yarn keeps me 
from getting to be selectman. And some day a 
feller from the Foreside comes along with a hurry 
job that bothers him consid’able, and he says to 
himself, driving in, ‘Buckleby’s nearer, but they 
say his tongue’s always going and never gets 
anywhere, and I haven’t got any patience to-day 
to hang around and hear talk, so I’ll take this to 
the blacksmith up ’t the Corner.” And so I get 
dished every way. 

“See the point, do ye? I don’t take much stock 
in that old saying, ‘Give a dog a bad name.’ 
Always seemed to me that if a man is downright 
slandered he can stand up and fight the thing, and 
lick. That doesn’t very often happen, anyway. 
It’s these nasty little slurs that ain’t really meant 
to hurt anybody—just idle talk for the want of 
something else to say—that make the most trouble. 
We'd ought all to pitch in and help stop ’em.” 

a a 


SHE MADE THEM GENTLEMEN. 


HEN Annie May was two years old her 
father left his plow in the field one day 
and never came back. It takes so few 

words to tell a tragedy! Three weeks later a 
white-faced woman with a baby in her arms stood 
at the door of the orphan asylum of the nearest 
city. For days she had been trying to get work, 
but nobody wanted to be bothered with a baby 
So finally she had walked the twelve miles to the 
city and the last sad resort. 

“But we don’t take babies here,” the superin- 
tendent said, regretfully, for she knew troubie 
when she saw it. ‘You will have to carry her to 
the foundling.” . 

The mother turned away. Weary and travel- 
worn as she was, there was dignity in her gesture. 

“If you can’t take her,” she said, “I'll have to 
goon. My baby doesn’t belong there.” 

The superintendent hesitated. It would be a 


| great deal of trouble, doubtless, and yet — Annie 


May, in her mother’s arms, dimpled and laughed. 
The superintendent spoke quickly: 

“It isn’t regular, but since you hope to get work 
soon —”” 

“And I may come and see her every week?” the 
woman asked, holding Annie May close. 

“Every week,” the superintendent replied. 
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asylum. It was wonderful how quickly she 
became at home there. She never had known 
children in her short life, yet she only laughed at 
the noisy crowds about her; not even the roughest 
boys could frighten her; indeed, she seemed to 
like the boys best—a fact which the boys them- 
selves were quick to recognize. 

One day—nobody knew how it happened—Annie 
May was discovered at a boys’ table at dinner- 


time. One of the assistants promptly went to 
remove her. Then arose a sudden clamor from 
the boys. 


“Leave her be—we’ll take care of her.” “We'll 
be good to her, you bet!” “We kin feed her all 
right!” “Aw, leave her be!” 

The assistant hesitated, but the superintendent 
did not. That tableful of boys had long been a 
problem to her. 

“If I let Annie May stay with you, will you 
remember that she is your guest, and treat her as 
gentlemen should?” she asked. 

Although the boys only looked sheepish and 
kicked each other under the table, the superin- 
tendent seemed content. 

Some weeks later she was speaking to a friend 
about it. 
baby has changed those boys. There has never 
been any loud talking or quarreling since she has 
been with them, and their table manners are good 
enough for anybody. Annie May has done more 
for them than all the rest of us together.” 

Annie May was not at the asylum very long. 
Within a year her mother had found work and 
she was taken away. But only eternity can tell 
what her baby love did for those rough, lonely, 
boyish hearts. 


INTERVIEWING A BISHOP. 


A somewhat abrupt but doubtless deserved 
rebuke to what may be called the impertinences 
of journalism was administered by a well-known 
bishop, to whom a reporter had been despatched 
for the purposes of an interview. 

Thé bishop met him cordially, invited him into 
the library, received him with great deference, 
and just as he was congratulating himself on the 
suecess of his mission, the reporter was dismayed 
by a rapid fire of questions put to him by the 
reverehd gentleman. The bishop asked him his 
name, his age, his father’s business, the name of 
his paper and editor-in-chief, and a dozen other 
questions of no great importance. 

At last, just as the astonished reporter was 
catching his breath to begin his turn of question- 
ing, the bishop said : 

“T’ve asked a good many questions, have I not?” 

“You certainly have.” 

“And you have been polite enough to answer 
them?” 

“T hope so.” 

“It is doubtless your opinion that some of these 
questions concerned matters that are not my 
business?” 

“Well, as to that —” 
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“I am inclined to think, my boy,” interrupted | player for whom the summons was intended. The 


“You’ve no idea,” she said, “how that- 








| one of the university preachers, and his name 
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COMPANION. 


on the ecrathur, because it is not right to pray! The Throat. “Brown's Bronchial Troches” relieve 


small, just for yoursilf. But you should pray 
large,—to save us all,—pray big and open-hearted. 
But that may be only a story, sir.” 
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Tre Youth’s Companion Calendar for 

1902 is in the form of a dainty folding screen, 
11x24 inches in size, printed in twelve colors | 
with embossed gold borders. The subject of the | 
central panel is “‘ The Letter From Home,” while 
pictured on the side panels are the comfortable | 
farmhouse and the city home. The vignettes of 
the months appear between the picture panels | 
against an appropriate background of forget-me- 
nots. The pictures were painted expressly for 
The Companion, and are reproduced with the | 
artistic skill which has made famous the series 
of Companion Calendars. 

This charming souvenir will be given to those | 
subscribers who pay at this season of the year 
their subscriptions for 1902. It is not sold with 
the paper as a part of the value for which the 
subscription price pays, but is an extra gift from 
the publishers in acknowledgment of prompt- 
ness. Old and new subscribers who pay now for | 
next year’s subscription will receive the Calendar 
by return mail. 

PERRY MASON COMPANY, 

Publishers, Boston, Mass. 
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DOCTOR ABBOTT AND BASEBALL. | 


By a ludicrous mistake a notice from the captain | 
of the Harvard University baseball team was sent 
to the Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott. Doctor Abbott is 
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appears in the catalogue next to the baseball | 


|on white bread 


all Throat Troubles,and are not injurious. Sold every- 

where, and only in boxes. Price, 25 cents. (Adv. 

re- 

LAW pared under the direction of Howard N. 

Ogden, Ph. D., LL. D., Pres. of Ill. College 

of Law (largest Law School in Chicago). University 
methods. Credit given ae resident school for wor 
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done by mail. Write University Extension Law 
School, Dept. C, 112 Clark st., Chicago. 
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and unique plan becomes —— 
an investment. It is always wort 
exactly what you paid for it. It 
will pay you to investigate. We * 
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rare Violins in America. Good 
$5 up. Easy payments, if 
desired. Large, handsomely illus- 
trated catalogue FREE onrequest._ 


The RUDOLPH WURLITZER 60. 
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GAS AND TROUBLE 
COME FROM WHITE BREAD. 


While it is true that we build up the body from 
food, it is also true that different kinds of food 
have different effects on the body and produce 
different results. 

For instance, it is absolutely impossible to live 
alone, for it contains almost 
nothing but starch, and an excess of white bread 
produces gas and trouble in the intestines, while, 
at the same time, the other elements required by 
the body for building up brain and nerve centers, 
as well as muscular tissue, have been left out of 
the white bread, and we see from experience the 


| one trying to live on white bread alone gradually 


fails in mental and nervous power as well as loss 
in muscle. 

Such a diet could not be kept up long without 
fatal results. A lady in Jacksonville, Fla., was 
crippled by an accident two years ago. Being 


| without the power of exercise, an old stomach 


trouble that was hers for years becanie worse, 
and it was a serious question regarding food that 
she could digest. 

A physician put her on Grape-Nuts Breakfagt 


| Food with some remarkable results. She says 


now that not only is she able to do a big day’s 
work, because of the strength of her brain and 
nerves, but that she has finally thrown away her 
crutches because the muscles of her limbs have 
gradually grown stronger since she began the use 
of Grape-Nuts, and now she is practically well 
and can go about without trouble, notwithstanding 
the fact that it was said she would never be able 
to walk again. So much for eating the right kind 
of food instead of remaining an invalid and a 
cripple because of the lack of knowledge of the 
kind of food to use to bring one back to health. 
Name given on application to Postum Cereal Co., 
Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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the bishop, “‘that you have come on an errand | 
with questions quite as impertinent as my own. | 
Iam much afraid that I shall not be so polite to | 


card he received read: 


“T, Jones is anxious to have you come out for 
fall baseball practice.” 





you as you have been to me. So I'll take no 
chances, but wish you good morning.” 


The reporter went away, glad enough to escape | to find from the enclosed postal card 
so easily from his inquisitor, and perhaps not | been selected for the fall baseball ‘squad.’ Do 


any the worse for a lesson in the limitations of 
journalism. 
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THE PLEASURE OF GIVING. 


To the present generation the name of Gov. E. 
D. Morgan of New York is scarcely more than a 
dim echo from the pages of history; but there are 
men still living who remember him as one of the 


group of great war governors whose firmness and” 


courage served their country so magnificently in 
her darkest hour. 
him who told this incident: 

Governor Morgan was a very rich man, but until 
he was seventy years old he never had given away 
any of his wealth. Then one day he sent for his 
old friend, Doctor Adams, the president of Union 
Theological Seminary, and told him that he wished 
to give a large sum of money to the college. The 
doctor, almost incredulous at first, was soon con- 
vineed of the sincerity of the offer, and a time was 
set at which he was to go and get the bonds. 

At the appointed hour the doctor appeared and 
bonds to the value of more than two hundred 
thousand dollars were put into his hands. The 
governor stood and watched until the doctor’s 
carriage was out of sight. Afterward he spoke of 
it to another friend. 

“I am an old man,” he said. “I have had a 
successful life and done about all that I had 
planned to do, and I supposed that I had been 
happy. But I know now that until I stood and 
watehed Doctor Adams drive away with those 
bonds I never had known what happiness was. 
| cannot regret too deeply that early in life I did 
not form the habit of giving.” 


PRAYING LARGE. 


When Clifton Johnson was travelling in Ireland 
he sat down one day in a cottage, to talk with an 
old woman. As they were having their “dish of 
discourse” there came a clap of thunder, and 
the old woman at once spread out her hands in 
supplication, crying: 

“God bless and save us! And save his honor, 
and save the people and all of us!” - 

For the space of half an hour the thunder was 
frequent, and each time she prayed. Then she 
told Mr. Johnson this story, which has a good 
moral in its defining of the proper spirit which 
should belong to prayer: 

“There was a man, and he was working in a 
field like, and it came on to thunder, and he put 
his head in a hole in the wall, and he said, 


prayed for the whole of him; for he no sooner said 


It was one who so remembered | 


} 








| 
| 


; ‘God | time o’ life,’ observed one unsuspecting Scot, 
save what’s out o’ me!’ But he ought to have | strokin 


that than the wall fell and took his head clean off. | 


“Tt was telled to me that this was a judgment | mourning for the occasion. 


Doctor Abbott sent the following letter to Doctor 
Eliot, president of the university : 

“Dear Doctor Eliot: I am very much gratified 
that I have 


you suppose my work as university preacher will 
nterfere with this latest a 

“Moreover, I am not quite sure that my record 
and standing as an undergraduate makes me | 
eligible for the nine. Do you suppose Captain | 
Jones has looked this matter up thoroughly before | 
selecting me? I should be extremely sorry to 
have any suggestion of professionalism attach 
itself to the nine for the coming season through 
my selection, and I should like to have the 
manager and the captain understand that I am 
uite ready to withdraw from the Fe sl if it is 
‘or the best interest of Harvard athletics that I 
should do so. 

“T should have preferred to be in football! 

“Yours sincerely, Lyman Abbott.” 


& 
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VOLTAIRE AND THE QUAKER. 


It is estimated that during the years that Voltaire | 
lived at Ferney, near Geneva, he wrote fourteen 
thousand letters, many of which the author of 
“Lake Geneva and Its Literary Landmarks” 
thinks were dinner invitations. As “Innkeeper 
to Europe,” he entertained everybody—princes, 
paupers and philosophers, authors and travellers. 


Most of his yc eapey gpgreached him with admira- 
tion; Claude aya Philadelphia Quaker, was one 
exception. He felt little eagerness to meet the 
“innkeeper,” and only consented to dine at Ferney 
on Voltaire’s agreeing to say nothing irreverent. 

Voltaire kept the compact up to a certain point, 
when he loosened the bridle on his tongue at 
finding that his best flippancies were thrown away 
upon the imperturbable Quaker, and lost his 
temper completely. Gay was not in the least 
abashed. Rising from the dinner-table, he said, 
blandly : 

“Friend Voltaire, perhaps thou mayest come 
to understand these matters rightly; in the mean- 
time, finding I can do thee no good, I leave thee, 
and so fare thee well.” 

Voltaire retired in high dudgeon to his room. 
The horrified guests were struck dumb, with the 
exception of Gay, who walked out of the room 
and strolled placidly back to Geneva, upborne by 
his sense of theological right. 


& 
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VICARIOUS VIGOR. 


An incident of Mr. Gladstone’s memorable 
Midlothian tour is recalled by the London Chron- 
icle. 


One day there was a great hand-shaking ordeal 
at the window of the statesman’s railway carriage, 
and although the spirit was willing, the flesh 
was rapidly growing weak under it. A stalwart 
young policeman who accompanied Mr. Gladstone 
proved equal to the emergency. Crouching behind 
the great man, and thrusting his hand under Mr. 
Gladstone’s Inverness cape, the muscular fellow 
gave each comer in turn a grip that had no lack of 
cordiality. | 

“The old man’s uncommon veegorous at his 


£ his fingers as he moved away. 
“He is that,” coneurred another of the police- 
man’s victims, “but did ye notice his nails?” 

The obvious inference is that they were in 
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can secure a splen- 

did suit, skirt op 
cloak, made-to-order of 
bran-new materials, 
suitable for Winter or 
early Spring at one- 
third less than regular 
prices. Nearly all of 
our styles and materials 
share in this Sale. It 
will end, however, in a 
few weeks, so be prompt 
if you wish to take ad 
vantage of it. 
Note these reductions : 


| Suits, former price 
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$6.67. 
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4. 
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Ifthe garment which you order does not please you, 
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HEN first I woke to life, 
Deep down in the river’s bed, 

I could not breathe for the stifling ooze 
And the blackness over my head. 

In darkness I longed for the light, 
Prisoned, I yearned to be free, 

In dreams I pined for the sky and the wind, 
For star and bird and tree; 

And I said: “I will rise to that upper air 
And the life that draweth me.” 


The twining weeds of the water-world 
Reached out and held me fast; 

The lithe reeds wove a tangled net 
To catch me as I passed; 

The creeping things of mire and mud 
Beckoned and bade me stay; 

In the treacherous current, swift and strong, 
I felt my weak stem sway; 

But thro’ them, over them, past them all, 
I took my upward way 


Till, white, white, 
Brimmed with sunshine and steeped in light, 
I lifted up 
My fragrant cup— 
Bloom of the daytime and star of the night,— 
In rapture I gazed at the heavens blue 
And knew that all my dreams were true. 
And pure and fair 
My white leaves bear 
Never a trace of slime and mold, 
And the crawling things of the under-world 
Have left no taint on my heart of gold. 
In peace I rest 
On the river’s breast 
And living, I love, and, loving, live, 
And, breathing deep of that upper air, 
My life to the world in sweetness give. 
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IN THE HOME OF HER FATHERS. 


HE observance of “Old Home 
Week’’ has already proved its 
value in many ways. It would 
be interesting to know all the 

Cw instances in which pilgrims to 

. a their ancestral homes found 

a, Méae something in the return better 

\d/|\W2b and more lasting than the 

mere joy of memory and the 
renewal of old friendships. A minor incident of 

Old Ilome Week in one New England town 

concerns a collection of worn-out books, and how 

much they meant to the neglected and disregarded 
religious life of one of the visitors. 

The family with whom this woman lived as a 
governess visited their old town in the up-country 
hills, to take part in the reunion. She accom- 
panied them, but felt no personal interest in their 
visit. Indeed, her interest in everything had 
been gradually declining until the listlessness 
affected her mental and spiritual health as well 
as her happiness. 

Asa teacher and caretaker the children always 
found “Miss Amy” attentive and faithful, but 
the spiritual side of her life had dropped little by 
little into neglect. Foolish rebellion against her 
lot had been the chief cause of this falling off, 
aided, perhaps, by a natural sense of solitude, 
which she took no pains to divert. 

One day, while the family were attending one 
of the public functions of the week, the governess 
went out alone for a stroll. The road led her 
up “Meeting-House Hill,”” where the little old 
church in which the early inhabitants worshiped 
was still standing. The deserted sanctuary with 
its quaint roof and steeple awakened a momen- 
tary curiosity, and pushing open the battered 
door she stepped inside. 

The sight of the once sacred room in its 
cobwebbed desolation, the empty, old-fashioned 
pews, the silent pulpit and gallery called up 
emotions to which she had long been a stranger. 
Self-reproach spoke in an audible voice. She 
had been a worshiper and a reader of the Bible 
once. 

As she passed up the dusty aisle her attention 
was arrested by a lot of mildewed and tattered 
books and tracts in a corner pew. They appeared 
to have been dumped there and forgotten. 
Poking them over with the point of her parasol, 
she saw with a start of surprise the name of her 
grandfather—“Samuel Dunton, his book.” 

In amoment she was bending over the forsaken 
volume in eager communion with the past. 
When she was but a child her mother had 
presented a parcel of books formerly the property 
of her grandfather, the good old minister, to the 
Sunday-school library of some small up-country 
church, she did not remember where; and she 
and her brother and sister had helped to pack 
them. And here was the dear old man’s name, 
and here, and here, again and again, written by 
his own hand, ‘Samuel Dunton, his book.’ 
These torn volumes, worn out by long use, were 
the very ones, and this was the place! 

The governess left the old church a different 
woman. ‘The flood of hallowed memories that 
rushed upon her brought tears to her eyes and 
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a solemn purpose to her soul. That evening at a 
meeting in the chapel of the new church she 
told the story of her discovery and its effect upon 
her. The welcome it won for her, and the 
warm tributes to her revered grandfather, 
whose mother had been born in that very village, 
were worth going a long way to enjoy. The 
Rev. Samuel Dunton’s name was a household 
word, and for his sake as well as her own all the 
Christian people took her to their hearts. Their 
encouragement completed and confirmed her 
happy experience. 

As if one surprise more were needed to reward 
her, she found cousins in the village who claimed 
her love and made her feel that she was not alone 
in the world. 

The Old Home Week visit ended with a 
benediction to one who had thought herself a 
| stranger. It was the renewal of her better life. 


* ¢ 
CAMPS FOR CONSUMPTIVES. 


HE open-air treatment for consumption will 

be applied in an interesting way in Boston 

the coming winter. The consumptives will 
be housed in “camps” composed of tents arranged 
in a circle around an open-air fire and surrounded 
by a wall of duck eight feet high. Each of these 
tents, says the Transcript, will be a consump- 
tive’s home. He will sleep there, even through 
the coldest weather, with no other protection 
than plenty of felt blankets, felt boots, and a jug 
of hot water. 


The tents are to be made of twelve-ounce duck 
and are to be only seven feet high, with four-foot 
walls, boxed in around the bottom a foot from the 

round. They will be lined with weather-paper. 

he flaps will open toward the fire, the tents 
making a little circle about a clean gravel court. 
In the duck wall which will surround the whole 
will be a single entrance. 

The people who live there will wear one heavy 
suit night and day. Each of them will take one 
quick, soapless bath a week, and will eat three 
hearty meals a day, with coffee in the morning and 
hot chocolate any time of the day or night. Their 
bill of fare will include milk, cues. vegetables, 
bread and butter and meat—chiefly beef, mutton 
or ay broiled on spits before the fire, or roasted 
in the embers, or boiled down into soup. 

This open-air life is expected to cure them of 
their disease. The method is the result of experi- 
ments made last winter by a scientist whose name 
has not yet been divulged. This gentleman 

itched his tent during the coldest part of a 
a was more than usually cold, and 
stayed in it until the early spring. 

“Such a life,” he said recently, “quickly fortifies 
a man’s bodil wers, sending him back to 
ancestral or wild life. The skin, nails and hair 
toughen and thicken; pulmonary catarrh stops; 
hemorrhz; cease. A man becomes insensitive 
| and fearless. All his werey s$ to nutrition, all 
| his powers are concentrated in building and repair. 
He falls asleep at twilight and wakes at dawn, 
| readytoeat. Incidental disaster affects him little ; 
| he changes from a hothouse plant to an oak.” 
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ON A DOWN GRADE. 


IR MARTIN CON WAY, during his travelling 
} in the Bolivian Andes, climbed Casapalca 
by rail, a height of thirteen thousand six 
| hundred and six feet. Then he was given a hand- 
| ear,—four wheels, a platform, a seat and a brake, 
| —and on that conveyance made a memorable trip 
| back to Lima. 


| Gravitation was our engine, he says. It gripped 
| us in the —_ darkness of the tunnel, where, 
| sightless, we felt the ground as if it were sliding 
beneath us. The wheels whirred. There was 
sense, if not the aspect, of motion, till the 
tunnel’s eye came in view ahead, a mere speck of 
light reveaing, stalactite icicles on walls and roof. 
Larger and brighter it grew; like a bomb froma 
mortar we burst forth into the day. 

Down we went, down and down. The kilometer 
posts flew by us like a railing. We were swun 
round corners and plunged in and out of the nigh 
oftunnels. These, when curved, as they frequently 
were, seemed to screw about us with a motion of 
their own. We dashed along the margin of giddy 
groeiptece and over unpaved bridges with giddy 

‘ below. Bang! went the wheels against a 

n rails. The car was flung 
into the air, but fell safely back. 

The brief twilight was soon over, and solid 
night came on. hen began the romance of this 
hundred-and-fifty-mile ride, and fancy was turned 
free to dignify our flight with imaginary terrors. 

There was no moon, but Jupiter and Venus were 
bright enough to cast a shadow. The Southern 
Cross was visible just ahead. The Milk ee 
shone bright. Meteors darted across the sky, a 
the hilltops reflected flashes of summer lightning. 

Now and again we passed the house of some 
railroad employee, where a light shone and dogs 
rushed barking forth; but we hurried on unceas- 
ingly, down and down, rejoicing in our furious 


out 
the 


> 








he next pperuiog, phe end of the run came, 
without accident, at Lima. . 
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A BROTHER MASON. 


N a foggy Sunday in May of the year 1900 
the steamship Senator was trying to make 
her way among the Aleutian Islands. She 

wished to reach Dutch Harbor, to land a steerage 
passenger, an old man ill with pneumonia. But as 
night approached the sick man died. Then, writes 


all-day search for the Harbor was abandoned, and 
the steamship headed out into the open Bering Sea. 


When the officers thered the dead man’s 
effects, they found that he had been a veteran of 
the Civil War, and had treasured a certificate of 
——< in a Maine lodge of freemasons. 
His only other possessions consisted of a tent and 
blankets, a “grub outfit,” two cheap watches, two 
cheap rings, a small picture of a pretty child, and 
a dollar and seventy-three cents in money. 

What an equipment for an old man in a barren 
mining-camp near the Arctic circle! To us who 
were young and stron 
that this old soldier had passed beyond the reac 
of “> 

We e a canvass of the masons on board. 
There were thirty-five of us, and at onee we 
subscribed seventy-six dollars. We had the body 
embalmed by an undertaker who was one of the 
pacsonaers, wrapped it in an American flag, and 
eft it lying in state on the upper deck to await a 
Christian burial at Nome. 

But after unsuccessful attempts 
through the ice, we ran short of su 
to return to Dutch Harbor. T 





to work 
plies, and had 
re we found 





it seemed a fortunate — | 





a correspondent of the Hartford Courant, the | 


| 


COMPANION, 


sixteen other steamers, waiting for “open water’’ 
through to Nome. 

On June 8th, the day after our arrival, a steam- 
launch from the United States gtnboat Wheeling 
came to our ship and towed three of our life-boats, 
carrying our dead brother and our thirty-five 
masons to a beach near the Russian-Greek mission 
burying-ground. Here a procession was formed. 
numbering nearly four hundred masons, from all 
the ships, who followed the shoulder-borne coffin 
uP the grass-carpeted hillside, singing a masonic 

rge 


A past master of a lodge read the burial service 
and offered prayer, and all united in singing 
“America’”’ and the mapa With a world o 
wild flowers all about us, on the shore of a small. 
mirror-like harbor, surrounded ey snow-capped 
mountains pointing to the deep blue sky—it was 
truly a most impressive service and a utiful 
spectacle. Never anywhere before, pernepe were 
so many fellow citizens of all stations in ife and 
from homes so many thousands of miles apart 

red to render last honors about the grave of 
a brother. 

Nor was that quite the end. We sold the poor 
old man’s few assets at auction. They brought 
good prices. A photographer among us took a 
age of him as he lay in his flag-draped coffin. 

he money, the photographs his treasured 
certificate were sent to his relatives in California. 
But for the friends he found, they might never 
have known his fate. 


WHEN IT IS FINISHED 


BY LAVINIA S. GOO 


EVER a sun so brightly shone 
As to form a rainbow all alone. 

Never was halo round a life 
Borne without need of pain and strife. 
Stricken earth, since ’tis ordered so, 
Waits on God for His promise bow ; 
Grows in glory, doth not complain 
Over her sunbeams washed with rain. 
Soul, that art more than sea and land, 
Look on nature and understand! 
Blended shadow and light exist, 
Wrought upon by the alchemist ; 
But never sun so fair yet shone 
That it made a rainbow all alone. 





® © 

TRYING TO SELL A “BUGGY.” 

N English traveller in America relates, in 
Travel, certain experiences which he had 
with the Yankee “drummer,” to whom he 

gives full credit for zeal and enterprise. The 
perseverance of Robert Bruce’s spider seemed 
to him insignificant beside the tenacity of this 
“gentleman of the road.” 

A hollow-cheeked, nervous man, with thin hair 
on the top of his head, got into conversation with 
us. ; 

“Guess 
he volun 

“No.” 

“Don’t you think 
round the Yd i 


‘ou don’t have buggies in England?” 
tebred. 
oe nice and handy to drive 
n Ld 


“Splendid. 

“Why don’t you buy one? Here’s my catalogue. 
Number seventeen—that’s a cute turnout; real 
elegant; polished panels and green cloth cushions. 

ll you what,—of course you’re not in the trade, 
a ten a decent fellow,—I’ll let you have one 
at w 
body.’ 
“But I ride a bicycle or use a hansom cab when 
I’m in London.” 

“I don’t know what a hansom cab is. But that 
don’t cut any ice. mitely age | rides a wheel. 
There ain’t any distinction in that. Nowa nice, 
smart American bugey would let folks see you 
were somebody; that you ain't like other people: 
that you’ve got character and individuality. Mind, 
I’m offering you a bargain.” 

“IT don’t want a buggy. And I’ve no horse. 
I’m cycling from here to New York, so what would 

the use of —” 


olesale price. I wouldn’t do that for every- 


“Now look here, you’re a man of sense. Have 
a change. Ride the rest of the way in a buggy. 
It’s mighty bad for a man to keep in one groove, 
ain’t it? You can’t ride your wheel when it rains. 
If you have a buggy, what does rain matter? You 
ge mighty tired pumping along all day. In a 

uggy all — got to do is to sit at your ease, 
like a gentleman. Now I ain’t a philanthropist, 
but you look thin, and a buggy would rest you. 
Your bicycle’s nearly worn out, onren: ow 
this buggy. when you get to England, will be —” 

“I don’t want a ey 

“Now don’t get curt and —er. Of course you 
don’t want one. Nobody wants anything that’s 
a for him; that’s human nature. ut look 

re, ven might trade it when you get to England. 
You’d have the use of it from here to New York 
and then make a profit on it. Don’t that appeal 


ou?’ 
0, it doesn’t. I have my bike.” 

“Bicycles are all very well, but bicycles ain’t 
buggies. Now I'll make you a reduction of 
thirty-three per cent. Compare the price of a 
wheel. ckon —”’ 

“I’m bad at figures. Do you mind my reading 
my ee gh 

‘Not atall. I’litalk while you read. NowasI 


was saying —” 
A charity club, and sometimes had to go out 
alone after dark, was very much afraid of 
being stopped and robbed. Her husband disliked 
to provide her with a revolver, but, says the 
Chicago Tribune, he bought a punching-bag and 
showed her how to use her fists and where to place 
the most telling blow in case of molestation. 
“Below the belt, mind you.” he adjured her, 
“below the belt. Such a blow, if properly planted, 
will make a man sorry — han most things. 
If any one steps out in front of you, your course 
will easy; if he comes up behind you, swing 
round in your tracks suddenly and strike out— 
hard. The robber will repent of his evil ways in 


sé 


& 6 
SHE FOLLOWED HIS ADVICE. 
YOUNG married woman who belonged to a 


| a hurry.” 


That night was the bride’s late evening, and | 


she happened to be coming up the street just 


| in front of her husband when he saw her and the 





spirit of mischief took pocesasten of him. 

“Wonder if she’d really do as I told her, or if her 
little fists would hurt any one,” he pondered. 

Two seconds later he found out. Walking up 
behind his wife, he laid a heavy hand upon her 
shoulder. He had no time in which to say any- 
thing, and she made no effort in that direction. 
She simply obeyed his instructions to the letter, 
swung round with a suddenness which yee | 
disconcerted him, and delivered a blow that made 
all the rest of his predictions come true. 

hen she sped home with the speed and energy 
of a frightened deer, not even waiting to cast a 
single glance -at the discomfited man w , as 
she supposed, endeavored to rob her. She passed 
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the remainder of the evening in alternately weep- 
ing out her nervousness upon her husband's 
shoulder and wondering why he looked so pale. 


* © 


HELPED HIM CATCH THE EELS. 


T must be the best kind of “fisherman’s luck” 
| which brings an historical character to help 
fish. Mr. William Wainright, a survivor of 
those who fought on the old Kearsarge in her 
famous duel with the Alabama, tells the Exeter 
News-Letter of such a happening that took place 
in that pleasant New Hampshire town. 


One afternoon more than forty years ago Mr. 
Wainwright, then a young man, sat on the easterly 
bank of Fresh River just below Great Bridge, 
fishing for eels. The eels were biting vigorously, 
and by the use of two alder poles and lines the 
fisherman’s basket was oe! filling. 

Late in the afternoon Mr. Wainwright noticed 
a stranger standing on the bridge and apparently 

interested. In a little while he came to 
where Mr. Mf yy ~~ was sitting, and asked if 
he might join in the fishing, a privilege which was 
promptly granted by the delivery of one of the 
alder poles. 

The luck continued good, and the basket was 
finally filled by the joint exertions of the fisher- 
men. As the rnoon was drawing to a close 
the stranger had the misfortune to break his pole, 
and the line with a part of the pole floated away. 
He tried to pay Mr. Wainwright for the broken 
pole, but the offer was declined. 

On the evening of the same day there was a 

‘litical meeting in the town hall, which Mr. 

ainwright attended. He was surprised to find 
that the speaker of the evening was his fellow 
fisherman, and the name by which he was intro- 
duced was Abraham Lincoln. 





® © 


THEIR MITE. 


T= late Bishop Whipple was doing mission- 
ary work in Florida years ago, at a period 
when the State had not recovered from the 
desolation of the Seminole War, and when the 
fruits had just been destroyed by a great frost. 
One incident of the work shows not only the 
sympathy and consideration which made him so 
greatly loved, but also the consecration and self- 
sacrifice of the poor people whom he served. 


He held services at old plantation homes, many 
of them truly patriarchal, where black and white 
were baptized at the same font. After one of these 
meetings, an old slave woman brought the preacher 
a large basket of eggs, which were then selling for 
fifty cents a dozen. 

“David,” said Mr. Whipple, turning to his old 
sexton, “you have done wrong to beg of these 
poor people.” 

“Massa,” broke in one_of the women, “David 
done ask for no eggs. We done ask him down 
to de quarters what you’s doin’ for de Lord at 
St. Augustine. David say you’s done fixin’ de 
chureh bigger. We says we’s gwine to have 
somefin in dat ourselfs. So I done gives ten eggs, 
an’ Clarissy five eggs, an’ Sally fi n eggs, an’ 


Chloe two e an’ so along. An’, massa, please 
take ’em. Bay's fur de Lord.” , ‘ 


® © 
A NEW WAY TO CLEAN GLASSES. 


what is going on about him, and always alert 

to gather useful information, recently had 
an interesting experience in a Chicago hotel. His 
attention was drawn to an old man, a stranger, 
who sat next to him at the table. 


“Excuse me,” said the observant man, “but do 
you know what you are doing?” 

“Yes, sir. 1am wiping my eye-glasses.” 

“Do you know what you are using?” 

“Yes. Iam using a new two-dollar bill. I never 
use anything but a new bill for that purpose.” 

“But isn’t it rather expensive?” 

“It would be, perhaps, if I took a new bill every 
time 1 wiped my glasses and threw it away after- 
ward; but it is just as to spend when I 
am done with it. I don’t do it for show, or to 
make a display of eccentricity; but I have found 
that there is nothing quite so good as a perfectly 
new bank-note for cleaning glasses. It cleans 
them perfectly, and never scratches the surface 
of the glass. ake a note of it.” 

The other man did so, and in turn has passed 
the recipe on to his friends. It may be a new 
idea to many persons who wear spectacles. 


T= observant man who is always aware of 


* ¢ 


HONEST CRITICISM. 


F the test that Count Tolstoi applied on one 
occasion to his sons were made universal, 
criticism might possibly be more honest than 

at present, but it would not be agreeable. 

A lady’s singing having displeased Count 
Tolstoi’s boys on one occasion, they retired to 
another room and showed their disapproval by 
making a noise. Their father stood it for a time, 
and then followed them into the other room. 

“Are you making a noise on purpose?” he 


4 


The question was a close one, but was presently 
answered by a doubtful “Y-yes.” 

a not her singing please you?” asked the 
count. 

“Well, no. Why does she howl so?” responded 
one of the boys. 

“Do you wish to protest against her singing?” 
ones sir father. 

+ es. ” 


“Then go into the room and say so. Stand in 
the middle of the room and tell every one present,” 
replied the count. ‘That would be rude, but 
upright and honest. Your present conduct is both 
rude and dishonest.” 


® © 


A PROTRACTED CRUISE. 


T: enjoy yachting, a good breeze is almost as 
essential as a good yacht; but both were 
lacking in the case of a well-known New 
Yorker, an amateur whose experience is related 
in Harper’s Weekly. 

With a few friends he set sail from New York, 


| and started on a cruise by way of the Sound. They 


ae close to the shore, and owing to lack of wind 
and the slowness of their boat, they were still 
driftin:; Wy, familiar country a week or so after 
they left New York. 

On a point of land which they passed a solemn 
Yankee sat fishing. For some hours the boat 
made almost no progress, and after a while the 
fisherman roused himself enough to ask, ‘Where 
are ye from?” 


“ 


om replied the yachtsman. 
“Since August first.” 
he man returned to his fishing and the yacht 


T 
pam on drifting. Along in the afternoon the same 
voice hailed them again: ‘““What year?” 
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THE SNOW-MAN. 
By H. S. Keller. 











" HE snow is just right for a fort 
or a snow-man,” said ‘Tommy 
Tucker, as the boys halted at his 
gate Saturday afternoon. As he 
spoke he made a ball and aimed 
at a post across the street, hitting 
it with nicety. 

Should it be a fort or a snow- 
man? ‘The question was settled that it 
should be a snow-man, and the place to 
build him wasagreed upon. ‘They presently 
started toward the vacant lot some distance 
away, when Tommy halted and said: 

* Boys, there’s a little fellow who lives in 
that big house down the street. I’ve seen 
him sitting by a window often. He looks 
sick and thin. Let’s go and build the 
snow-man so he can have fun up in his 
window watching us.” 

As Tommy was usually the prime mover, 
the rest of the lads joined in, retraced their 
steps down the street and halted before the 
wide gate. 

“I’m going to ask if we can’t build a 
snow-man in their front yard,” said 
Tommy. ‘You wait here.’”’” Tommy was 
a plucky fellow, and running up the steps, 
rang the bell and said to the maid who 
answered it: 

“IT would like to see the little boy’s 
mother.”’ 

“For what? She is very —” 

“IT know what you mean, but please tell 
her that ‘Tommy ‘Tucker wants to see her.”’ 

“And who is Tommy Tucker?” asked 
a gentle, low voice as a sweet-faced woman 
came from a cheery room off the hall. The 
maid stepped aside, and for a moment the 
boy was a little confused. 

“I am just Tommy Tucker,” he said. 
“The boys out there at the gate and I want 
to build a big snow-man in your yard. We); “You are all to come in, just the same,” was 
want the sick boy in the window to have some the maid’s response. She led the boys down 
fun. So we'd like to build it where he can see | the beautiful hall and into a fine.dining-room 
us do it. We won’t spoil a single bush nor do | where a table spread with good things awaited 
any harm.” them. It was a great feast for the little chaps, 

The mother’s face grew soft and tender as the | and they did justice to the fare. After they had 
rosy-cheeked boy spoke. They wanted to do finished, they were invited up-stairs to the little 
something to please and amuse the little sick boy boy’s room, where he and his mother entertained 
up-stairs. They wanted the poor “kept-in’’ to 
have fun ina window. Her eyes grew moist as | 
she said: 

“You may build forty snow-men in the yard if | 
you do it to please my little boy. Have your fun 
out there, and I shall see that the little boy has 
his fun in the window.” 

Tommy thanked her and ran down to the gate 
and told his comrades of his success. 

The boys waved their hands to the pale-faced | 
boy, who was presently wheeled to the window | “Can they mend mother’s head if it splits with a 
and leaned upon the sill. He waved his hand | headache ? 
back, and gave them a smile so sweet that they | And where do the doughnut holes go? 
redoubled their sport just to please him. | And why is it better to eat bread than candy? 

Such an affair had never taken place before in | And where do the peanut-trees grow? 
that yard. A half-dozen fellows rolling up big “And once in how often is ‘once in so often?’ 
snowballs, building snow-men and working like) 4nd why won't the old bellows blow? 
beavers! The little boy in'the window clapped | And who makes small pitchers with big ears to 
his thin hands and shouted; his eyes sparkled, | listen ? 
and a rosy glow came upon his cheeks as he | And why is it best to speak low?” 
watched the lads below. we 

They fashioned two big snow-men in the — baa = 
attitude of boxers. They madea soldier witha} 4 couple of hundred or so— 
broomstick at present arms. 


When Jack and Will 
= went down the hill, 
Then Will was always 
boasting 
Of what a useful 
chum Jack was 
When there was 








OUR MARY LOUISA. 
By Elizabeth L. Gould. 


| Our Mary Louisa is “ ’most nearly seven,” 

| And there are things she would like to know. 
“How do folks wind folks right round little fingers? 
And what has become of the snow? 


“perhaps just a very few 


And when they | Our Mary Louisa, who’s “ ’most nearly seven,” 
made a giant policeman with a boy under his| Is really quite anxious to know. 
arm, he covered his face with 
his hands and laughed as he had 
not done in a long time. Then 
they built close to the walk a 0 
funny old woman. 

“This beats having our fun 
all alone,”’ said Tommy Tucker, 
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NUTS TO CRACK, 


1, 
RIDDLES, 
1. 
With ease a child may carry me; 
And yet I often cross the sea, 
And carry missives from your pen, 
And heavy loads of goods and men. 












i. 
I’m found near arctic oceans, 
I skirt the tropic seas, 
Beneath my grateful shelter 
The weary take their ease. 
I’m lonely and down-trodden, 
And yet I’m towering, too, 
And though I’m old, each day I'm washed 
Till I'm as good as new. 


When Jack and Will went 
up the hill 

There was no need of & 
lag ing, 

And Will might boast 

and take his ease, 

For~Jack the 

sled was 


dragging. 


2. 


GRAMMATICAL INSERTION, 


Take a small conjunction twice; 
Disjoin and leave a space 

*Twixt them; and you must in this 
A preposition place. 

Eloquence you may expect, 
For now there will appear 

One who flowery speeches makes 
Which I would gladly hear. 








3. 
A CHAIN ENIGMA, 
I. 
Kings and queens and mounted knights, 
Bishops here are seen, 
Castles, with their turret heights, 
Guardsmen in between. 
If. 
This will keep your plants alive, 
Wanting it, they will not thrive. 


This is on the mountain high, 
Where it’s nearest to the sky. 
WHOLE, 
Watch the broad Atlantic, pray, 
Where it doth the coast indent; 
You will find a well-known bay 
Of the western continent. 


4. 
DOUBLE BEHEADINGS. 


Doubly behead small bits and leave taps. 
Doubly behead permits and leave what a 
cow does. 
Doubly behead rich men and leave a nickname 
for Lord Roberts. 
Doubly behead certain flowers and leave part 
of the face. 
Doubly behead to separate into classes and leave 
a kind. 


them with books, pictures and other things. | 
Then the little boy shook hands with each of 
the lads, and thanked them all for remembering 
him. 

“Boys,” said Tommy Tucker, as he led the | pye removed initials and second letters will spell 


way to the street, “I’ve had more fun to-day | the name of a welcome visitor. 
than I ever had.” And they all agreed that they | 5 


had never enjoyed anything so much. } Big 
PUZZLE OF NUMBERS. 


| Singular. Plural. 

| A bag. An American poet. 
To adhere. A mythological river. 
Askew. To get up. 


HIS FEET AND LIPS. 
By Emma C. Dowd. 


To read. 

Indian corn. 

Part of the face. 

To get higher. 

To solidify from cold. 
Misty clouds. 

To eat grass. 


| A country in South America. 
| A month. 
A negative. 
A grain. 
Teddy’s a three-year-old, brave and sweet, iw 
But, oh, his lips won't agree with his feet! | Dried grass. 
His feet, though small, are sturdy and strong, A color. 


And mother can trust them all day long; 6. 


But his rosy lips, so dear to see, A RHOMBUS. 
Seldom will with his feet agree. eeees 
see * 
When mother says, “Come!” the feet obey, “**#e* 
eee * 
eee & 


“No, no, I can’t!” while with patter and slide 


3 oti Horizontals.—To embrace ; imbecile; a mark; a 
The feet are nearing the mother’s side. j 


| girl’s name; airs sung by one voice. 

| Verticals.—A Roman numeral; an ejaculation; 
an emmet; aparent; small pieces of ground; 

reverberation; a fish; behold; a letter. 
Obliques.— Left side, delicacies ; right side, strips. 


. - 
CHARADES, 
I. 
Her dress was made of my whole, and she seemed 
Like an angel, floating in clouds of mist; 
She was lovelier far than aught I had dreamed: 
I knelt at her feet, and her hand I kissed. 
Her voice was like music of one 
and two, 
As it floats o’er the heads of the 
worshipers, 
I might three of bliss if my dream 
e could come true, 
And I could be blest with a love 
like hers. 


| 
But the wayward lips just pout and say, 
| 
| 


When the lamps are lighted and stars appear, 
And we say, “It is bedtime, Teddy, dear,” 
The feet submit to be quietly led } 
Up the long stairs to the little white bed, 
While the naughty lips keep time all the way— 
“No, no, I can’t, no, no!”’ they say. 

| 


Those dear little feet are mother’s delight, 
For they try to keep Teddy in paths of right; 
But, oh, that day will be glad to see 

When Teddy’s lips with his feet agree! 





as he worked .at the figure 





My timid last, an orphan git, 
€ 





briskly. Just then a young 
man came out of a store, ran 
to the gate and handed one of 
the boys a big, old-fashioned 
sunbonnet and said: “Put that 
on the head, boys. You’re havy- 
ing a lot of fun.” 

When this was put on the 
old woman’s head, and she stood 
there in all her glory, the boy in 
the window drew himself up 


THE little clock on the 







times to One Day, and 


$ hands to welcome The Next, 
when two of the Little Embers turned 


apples, and pop corn. 


This immediately disturbed Andy Iron. 
“Are you awake?” he asked his com- 
panion in a very fretful tone. 


I were one of the family when they all used to gather 
mantel had said good- around us on Christmas days. The children used to 
/ by no less than a dozen hang holly over our heads, and they climbed on our 
hips to hang their stockings. Then the family 
was already holding out its used to sit down with us to tell stories, roast 
Now the fun is all in 
the dining-room, and all the Christmas gifts 
in sleep and muttered in a drowsy tone. come by mail or express. When they have 
their parties they stand a screen in front 
of us because we are so perfectly shabby. 


At sight of first would flee; 
“‘The final wrench came to-day, “Your scornful lip pray do not 
when little Tom came in this 
room to play and gave my head 
an ugly twist. My neck is so 
turned that I no longer look at the 
familiar scenes in the front hall, but 
gaze like a stranger at a place under 
the piano. His great-grandfather would 
not have permitted such cruelty. He 
used to sit with me for hours at a time. 
I feel so discouraged that I 


And do not tell me stones to hurl, 
Lor I'm a whole, you see.” 


How bitter the memories that 

wake at the thought 

my whole, when my dear 

mother anxiously brought 

To my bedside the draft; then 
I wished I could be 

My first in the last, or a bird on 
the tree. 


Of 


IV. 





close by the pane and clapped 
his hands and shouted. The 
mother was close by his side, 
with one arm about him, joining 
in with his fun. 

The yard was full of snow-. 
men; indeed, there was not 
enough snow left to make a tiny 
little one two feet high. The 
boys waved their hands to the 
little fellow above and turned to . 
leave, when the big front door 
opened and the maid came out 


“I never sleep so long as any 
of the Little Embers are awake,” 
was the low and patient reply. 
“We may as well sleep,” com- 
plained Andy. “We no longer 
take any pleasure in life. I 
plainly see that we do not shine 
in the home lite as we used to 
do. We have seen four gen- 
erations come and go in this 
house, and our backs are bent 
with the weight of many logs, 
but no one thinks of us because 











9 a all to come in and we are crooked and bent. In 
have fend” the old times I used to feel as if 
| — 





“But our feet are quite wet!” 





could almost spread my feet out 
on the hearth and collapse.” 
“My dear,” said his friend, 
“I never complain because I 8. 
cannot shine. I was given an 
honored place in this house, 
but at best I have been only 
‘one of a pair.’ When my 
useful days are over I shali—”’ 
“You will go to the attic or 
an auction shop,” interrupted 
Andy. “That will be our fate.” 
His mate did not answer. The 
Little Embers were all asleep, 
and the light died out of his face. 


In my first you may travel; my 
second you may fondle; on my 
whole you may walk. 


BURIED JEWELS, 
One in each line. 


Hello, pal, tell me what you've 
aone, 

Quick, name thy stake, the race 
is Won, 

As o’er a gate the horses jump, 

Get sugar, Nettie, just one lump, 

And rub your pretty pony down. 

Is the topazure? No, it’s brown. 

1 see a spear like flashing steel, 

And Dusenbery like an eel. 

But stay, did Alsapp hire a black ? 

“Oscar B.,” uncle answered back. 

Then said, “I am on duty, sir, 

J Let Mare or Alfred go for her.” 





























TREATY with Great 
Isritain differs from the treaty which the Senate 
amended and Great Britain rejected, in several 


THe New CANAL 


particulars. It expressly declares that the treaty 
supersedes the Clayton - Bulwer Convention of 
1850. It omits the third article of the earlier 
treaty, which invited the adhesion of other 
powers. It drops from the rules of neutralization 
the clause which provided that no fortifications 
should be erected commanding the canal or the 
adjacent waters. It adds a new article, in 
which it is provided that no change of territorial 
sovereignty or of international relations of the 
country or countries traversed by the canal shall 
atfect either the general principle of neutralization 
or the obligations of the contracting parties. 
Under the treaty the United States has the 
exclusive right to construct and regulate the 
canal, and is the sole guarantor of its neutrality ; 
but the canal is to be open on equal terms to the 
ships of commerce and war of all nations. 

‘THe CANAL COMMISSION made its final 
report December 4th. It favors the Nicaragua 
route, and estimates the total cost of construction 
at $189,864,062. This is about $45,000,000 more 
than the estimated cost of the Panama route, but 
it would cost $109,000,000 to buy the Panama 
concession. The total length of the Nicaragua 
route is 183.66 miles; a large part of the distance 
is through Lake Nicaragua, which will furnish 
an inexhaustible supply of water. ‘The commis- 
sion estimates that the canal can be built in six 
years, exclusive of two years for preparation. 

THe TinLeEy Courr MArtTIAL.— The 
United States naval court which was assembled 
on the island of Tutuila to try Capt. Benjamin 
F. Tilley, governor of the island, on ‘charges 
reflecting upon his character, acquitted him, as 
no evidence to sustain the charges was presented. 

ORDER ON THE IstamMus.—The American 
marines who were landed on the Isthmus of 
lanama were reembarked December 4th, secu- 
rity of transit having been completely restored. 
‘The insurgents who occupied Colon surrendered 
it to the Colombian authorities when their 
position became untenable. Captain Perry, of 
the battle-ship Jowa, acted as the intermediary 
in the transfer of the city. 

THe CHARLESTON Exposirion.— The 
South Carolina Interstate and West Indian 
Exposition was opened December 2d, with an 
wldress by Senator Depew of New York, and 
a parade in which 5,000 soldiers and civilians 
participated. The exposition was in a more 
aivanced stage of preparation than many fairs 
on the opening day, and the attendance was 
more than 20,000. President Roosevelt could 
not attend the opening, but is expected to visit 
the exposition, with his Cabinet, February 12th, 
on the occasion of Lineoln’s birthday. 


Tue GerRMAN TARIFF.—The German 


Reichstag began the discussion of the new tariff; ¥ 


bill December 2d. The bill is vehemently opposed 
by the Social Democrats, on the ground that it 
favors the agriculturists, who comprise only 15 
per cent. of the population; and even so far as 
they are concerned, it helps the rich landowner 
rather than the peasant farmer. The opponents 
of the bill characterize as “hunger duties” the 
high rates which it imposes on food products. 
There is a wide-spread agitation against the bill 
among the industrial classes. ‘The Bundesrath, 
or Federal Council, has approved the measure. 


THe LIre-SAVERS.—The annual report of 
the life-saving service shows that the life-saving 
crews which patrol the coasts of the United 
States saved or assisted in saving, last year, 422 
vessels, valued, with their cargoes, at more than 
$3,000,000; and that they assisted 548 other 
vessels and warned 231 vessels of danger. 
17 lives were lost from the wrecked vessels. 

Tue CHINESE Court is apparently in no 
haste to return to Pekin. Its long stay at Kai- 
fong was at first officially explained on the 
ground that the court wished to celebrate there 
the birthday of the empress dowager. This 
anniversary was passed last month. Now an 
imperial edict announces the illness of the 
empress dowager, and fixes January 11th as 
the date of the arrival at Pekin. 


GREAT GIFTS FOR EDUCATION. — Mrs. 


Leland Stanford has made a formal transfer of | 


$30,000,000 of property to the Leland Stanford 
Junior University in California, which was 
founded by her husband in memory of their only 
son. 
part a confirmation of earlier grants, the legal 
validity of which was in doubt. 
Carnegie has offered to give $10,000,000 to found 
a national educational institution at Washington, 
which is intended to supplement the work of 
existing colleges and universities; and to put at 
the disposal of postgraduate students all the 
facilities which the national capital offers for 
advanced study and original investigation. 





Only | & 


The transfer is in part a new gift, and in | 


Mr. Andrew | 
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Scnd for Samples of Work. 


@.* receipt of a postal we will mail you free 
Samples of Work and Two Beautifully 


Illustrated Booklets which will give you a very 
complete description of the New 


Companion Sewing 
Machine — Ball 
Bearing, Quar- 
tered Oak Top. 
Light Running, Twin 
Spool Holder, High 
Grade. 


For years this Sewing Machine has 
been a household delight and treasure. It 
is made expressly for us by one of the 
oldest and most reliable manufacturers in 
No Sewing Machine (no matter 
at what price sold) will give better satis- 
Every New Companion Machine 
is fully warranted by us, and also supplied 
with a set of fine Attachments. 


America. 


faction. 





Style 2, closed. Can be Used as a Table. 


In Use Nine Years. 

I am very much pleased with my New 
Companion Sewing Machine, which I pur- 
chased nearly nine years ago. Would not 
take $40.00 for it if I could not get another. 
I find it jest as recommended.—A/rs. J. B. 
Humphrey, Washburn, Me. 


As Good as Ever. 

I find the New Companion Sewing Ma- 
chine an excellent one. Have used it now 
nearly seven years, and it does as good 
work to-day as it did at first.—A/rs. U. 
Naylor, Mason City, [il. 


Tested Six Years. 

Have had my machine six years. It 
sews just as nice as it did the day I received 
it. I would not exchange it for some of 
the $50 machines sold here.—J/rs. Sue 
Miner, Van Alstyne, Tex. 


Light Running. 

The New Companion Sewing Machine 
ordered from you arrived in perfect condi- 
tion, and after giving it a thorough trial, 
I will say that it is the best and lightest- 
running machine that I ever used. I have 
sewed from the finest fabrics to the 
heaviest denim, with equally satisfactory 
results. The attachments work to perfec- 
tion, and I do not hesitate to pronounce 
its work equal to that of any of the high- 
priced machines. — Nettie A/. Kedfield- 
Levens, Galesville, Ore. 


A Perfect Machine. 

I have been using my New Companion 
Sewing Machine nearly three years, and it 
has given me perfect satisfaction. I have 
used many different makes of machines, 
but find none can surpass the New Com- 
panion. It is a perfect machine.—J/rs. 
EE. B. Wilson, New Brighton, Pa, 


A Genuine Surprise. 

We received the New Companion Sew- 
ing Machine last week. It is a genuine 
surprise. It far exceeds in appearance 
what we expected, and the work done by 
it has been of the highest order. I have 
never seen a piece of machinery that 
would do the work that it does and use 
fewer parts. To say that we are pleased 
with it is expressing it very mildly.— 
D. F. Schaefer, Dresden, Ohio. 


PERRY MASON 
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machines. 


STYLE 1. 
STYLE 2. 










New Companion, Style 2. 


This Sewing Machine is sold only to the readers of The Youth’s 
Companion, and at practically the wholesale price of high-grade 
It is shipped direct from the factory. 


WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 


We offer three styles, and deliver at any freight office east of 
In Colorado, New Mexico, Wyoming 
or Montana, or at any freight office west of these four States, we 
deliver the machines FREIGHT PAID, on receipt of $3.00 extra. 


Colorado, charges prepaid. 


Five Drawers, . . . 
Seven Drawers, Drop Head, $21.75. 
STYLE 3. Parlor Cabinet, Drop Head, $24.75. 





On Request 


we will also send you with the 
Samples of work a large number 
of testimonials. By looking them 
over, you may find there is a 
Companion Machine in _ your 
vicinity convenient for a personal 
inspection. 











Equal to the Best. 

I have used the New Companion Sewing 
Machine for two years, and consider it equal 
to the des. It gives me pleasure to recom- 
mend it.—A/rs. Geo. W. Hall, Yale, Idaho. 


A Second Order. 


I am thinking of getting another of your 
good New Companion Sewing Machines to 
use in my business of dressmaking. The 
one I purchased four years ago is very satis- 
factory.—J/rs. ¥. RX. Hurd, Auburn, N.Y. 


A Delighted Wife. 

The New Companion Sewing Machine 
received allO. K. Wife delighted. Says 
it runs easier and more noiselessly than a 
high-priced machine she had last year. 
—/. P. Millard, Rensselaer, Ind. 


After Seven Years. 

I have been using one of your ma- 
chines about seven years, and it is just 
as good to-day as when it was first run. 
I have done the same as two families’ 
sewing, and some of the time more, 
and have never broken a needle nor 
any part of the machine.—A/tss Harriet 
Woodmansee, Rockwells Mills, N. Y. 


Ghe Shirrer in Operation. 


COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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DARA EARS 





- $19.00. 


After Six Years. 

I received the New Companion Sewing 
Machine over six years ago, and it has 
always given the most perfect satisfaction. 
—Mrs. L. Kraft, San Diego, Cal, 


A First-Class Machine. 

The New Companion Sewing Machine 
that I purchased of you in February, 1899, 
has been thoroughly tried in all kinds of 
family sewing, and I find it a first-class 
machine in all respects. The quality of 
work that this machine does has been the 
means by which two of my neighbors have 
since purchased a machine from you, and 
they are each as well pleased with their 
machine as I am with my machine.—J/rs. 
Annie M. Carter, Macedonia, La, 


Not a Cheap Machine. 

In August I ordered a New Companion 
Sewing Machine from you, and have not 
written about it before as I wished to give 
it a good trial. I like the machine, and 
every one thinks it must have cost a big 
price. I have seen the cheap machines 
and do not want them. I thank you for 
your promptness in sending it, and will 
recommend it to all who need machines.— 
Miss Hattie Willett, Ralston, N. F. 


A 
Companion 
for 
Companion 
Homes. 
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CHINESE ‘1 2AIrs.—In pointing out ways to| 
increase American trade in China our consul at | 
Niuchwang, Mr. Miller, calls attention to on 
interesting peculiarities of the Chinese people. | 
It is one of their traits, he says, to handle the | 
things they use very carefully, and for this reason 
they make cheap and poorly made articles last | 
much longer than do other people. They make 
things in what seems to us a flimsy way, and are 
very economical. Large quantities of old scrap- 
iron are imported into China to be worked over 
into cheap, useful articles in the small blacksmith 
shops scattered throughout the country. The 
intense love of the Chinese for pictures and 
artistic ornaments causes them to buy cheap 
articles of that kind, such as in our country can | 
only be distributed gratis for advertising purposes. 





_ ] 

INDESTRUCTIBILITY OF CEDAR. — The 
resistance of cedar wood to decay has long been 
famous, and cedar fence-posts 
often last for generations. A 
remarkable instance of the 
indestructibility of cedar has 
been noted in the State of 
Washington, where a forest 
of hemlocks, near Acme, has | 
grown up over an ancient 
buried forest of cedars. The | 
trunks of cedar, although lying 
in a moist soil, have been almost perfectly pre- 
served for at least 150 years, the length of time | 
that the rings of growth show the hemlocks to 
have been growing above their fallen predecessors. 

A Rack BETWEEN GOLD AND SILVER.— 
The official statement of the mineral products of 
the United States for the last 10 years—1891 to 
1900 inclusive—shows how the coining value of 
the gold produced, starting at less than half that 
of the silver produced, finally overtook and passed 
it. The actual quantity of the yearly product of | 
gold measured, in ounces, considerably more than | 
dk ubled during the decade; that of silver showed 
large fluctuations, and in 1900 was but little more 
than in 1891. The respective values in 1891 were 
for silver $75,416,565, and for gold $33,175,000. 
Silver touched its hewane point in 1894, when its 
value was $64,000,000, that of gold for the same 
year being $39,500,000. Silver had its greatest 
lead in 1892, when it stood at $82,099,150, against 
only $33,000,000 for gold. In 1899 gold passed 
silver in an almost neck and neck race, the} 
respective values being for gold $71,053,400, and | 
for silver $70,806,626. In 1900 gold increased its 
lead, standing at $79,322,281, against $77,070,471 
for silver. 





Tue Limir oF Microscopic PowER.— 
Professor McKendrick, in his presidential 
address to the physiology section of the British 
Association, in September, remarked that the 
smallest particle of matter that can be seen with 
our present microscopes is between one-four- 
hundred-thousandth and one-five-hundred-thou- 
sandth of an inch in diameter. The diffraction 
of light in the microscope forbids the possibility 
of seeing still smaller objects. Yet the living 
spores studied by physiologists are sometimes, 
probably, even smaller in size than the most 
minute particle that the most perfect microscope 
can show. 


SIcILY THE HOME OF SULPHUR .—'The | 
beautiful island of Sicily, with its huge voleano, 
Mount Etna, and its most interesting remains of 
lassie Greek architecture, is the world’s great 
source of supply for sulphur. The rocks and 
soil are largely of volcanic origin, and the sulphur- | 
mines in some places penetrate deep into the 
earth. A common sight is a train of freight-cars | 
loaded with bars of sulphur as yellow as gold. 
Some of the greatest mines are close by Girgenti, 
the celebrated Agrigentum of the Roman histo- 
rians. About 90 per cent. of all the sulphur 
produced comes from Sicily. 

POLICEMEN IN THE BLOOD.—A writer in | 
Knowledge thus denominates certain wandering 
cells, found in the healthy human body, which 
destroy harmful microbes introduced into the 
system. ‘The tonsils, for example, are crowded | 
with these guardian cells.” The scene under | 
the microscope when protective cells are intro- | 
duced into a lively culture of typhoid bacilli is | 
described as very striking, irresistibly bringing | 
before the imagination “the fierce struggle which | 
goes on when disease germs invade the body.” 

Happy SAvAGeEs.—Dr. Carl Lumbholtz, of 
the American Museum of Natural History, who | 
has lived among the wild Indian tribes of 
northwestern Mexico, sharing in ‘the every-day 
life and the amusements of the people for several | 
years, pronounces them to be a very intellectual 
race, although many of them still dwell in caves | 
like their forefathers thousands of yearsago. On 
the whole, they lead a very happy existence, and * 
among many of the tribes a higher degree of | 
morality exists than in civilized countries. They 
are monogamists. Theft and many of the worst 
forms of disease are unknown-.among them 
They hold their land in common, and their 
principal food is Indian corn and beans. 


THE YOUTH’S 


Awards of The’ 


Youth’s Companion’s 
Amateur Photographic’ 
Offers for 1901S“ 








SPECIAL AWARD. 
Sara W. Holm, Sedalia, Missouri. 


Men’s Class. 


First Award. James E. Taggart, Delaware, Ohio. 
Second Award. H.H. Ruston, Cambridge, Mass. 


Honorable Mention. 





Herman Babson, Amherst, Massachusetts. 
Curtis Bell, New York City, New York. 
Walter A. Berg, Dorchester, Massachusetts. 
James B. Brown, Jr., Denver, Colorado. 

F. H. Cloyes, Waltham, Massachusetts. 
W. E. Cogswell, Sacramento, California. 
Arthur E, Cooper, Chicopee, Massachusetts. 
Marshall P. Cram, Brunswick, Maine. 
Andrew Emerine, Jr., Fostoria, Ohio. 


John Frederick, 
J. 3. Guild, 


Santa Barbara, California. 
St. Johnsbury, Vermont. 


Gus. Horlin, Chicago, Tilinois. 

John A. Irvine, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 

J.D. Maleolm, Boston, Massachusetts. 

L. C. Pilcher, St. Paul, Minnesota. 

| Charles I. Rice, Worcester, Massachusetts. 

Anton Schlatzel, Binghamton, New York. 

John W. Schuler, Akron, Ohio. | 

Thomas B. Scoggins, Nashville, Tennessee. 

Clinton A. Smith, Fredonia, Kansas. | 

W. T. Stark, Kansas City, Missouri. | 

Rev. Chas. Townsend, Orange, New Jersey. 

W. C. Wanner, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

H. H. Wells, Utica, New York. 

Horace E. Whitney. Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
* & © 


Women’s Class. 


Sara W. Holm, Sedalia, Missouri. 
Jeanne E. Bennett, Baltimore, Md. 


First Award. 
Second Award. 


Honorable Mention. 





Ella Badger, Denver, Colorado. 

Mrs. Mary Ballinger, Meadville, Pennsylvania. 
Sarah Vesta Batchelor, St. Louis, Missouri. 
Florence E. Beamish, Waltham, Massachusetts. 
Mrs. Nelson R. Boss, Brooklyn, New York. 
Ethel C. Brown, Boston, Massachusetts. 
Nellie Coutant, Crawfordsville, Indiana. | 
Amy Emerine, Fostoria, Ohio. } 
Mrs. E. J. Farnsworth, Albany, New York. 
Elizabeth J. Frame, Wollaston H’ts, M. tts. 
Mrs. Claud Gatch, Salem, Oregon. 

Helen L. Griswold, Hamilton, New York. 

Mrs. Chas. S. Hayden, Baltimore, Maryland. 

Mrs. Fremont Hibbard, So. Butler, New York. 
Eddah Hillier, Denver, Colorado. 


M. Nellie Leonard, W. Springfield, Massachusetts. 





Kate S. Matthews, Pewee Valley, Kentucky. 
Mrs. 8. D. Northrop, Oswego, New York. 
Mrs. W. W. Pearce, Waukegan, Illinois. 
Mrs. E. A. Rainous, Denver, Colorado. 
Myra H. Sanger, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
Mrs. E. Stocking, Detroit, Michigan. 
Myra Albert Wiggin, Salem, Oregon. 
Emma L., Williams, Roxbury, Massachusetts. 
Mrs. Aimée C. Withrow, Chicago, Illinois. 
o & & | 


Young People’s Class. 


First Award, Henry P. Carruth, Dorchester, Mass. 


| Second Award. Alfred S. Frank, Dayton, Ohio. 


Honorable Mention. 


Fred Alrich, Seranton, Pennsylvania. 
David E.- Bartlett, Lowell, Massachusetts. 
Guy S. Bell, Tacoma, Washington. 
Francis E. Bowker, Jr., Waltham, Massachusetts. 
R. E. Campbell, Watsonville, California. 
G. F. Carleton, Melrose, Massachusetts. 
Ernest W. Dutton, Brookline, Massachusetts. 
Walter E. Egbert, Chester, Pennsylvania. 

| Fred R. Fall, Stoneham, Massachusetts. 
Beatrix M. Fortune, Memphis, Tennessee. 
P. M. Hathaway, Brookline, Massachusetts. 
Henry W. Jackson, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
W. Forrest Lee, Tonawanda, New York. 
Elliott W. Lewis, Oxanna, Alabama. 
| B G. Murdock, Charleston, South Carolina. 

William H. Patterson, Chicago, Illinois. 

Floyd J. Pitcher, Somerville, Massachusetts. 
William A. Schneder, Shamokin, Pennsylvania. 
Edward C, Snow, scaloosa, Alabama. 
Lola 8. Taft, Alameda, California. 
M. J. Turnbull, Hartford, Connecticut. 

F. T. Wills, Alton, Illinois. 
Malcolm G. Wight, Natick, Massachusetts. | 
i. Yost, Hornelisville, New York. 

| Ray mond O. Yost, Hornellsville, New York. 
| 
® @ © | 


| 
SPECIAL AWARDS. 


City Lire, D. H. Brookins, Chicago, Dlinois. 
CouNTRY LIFE, Mrs. C. 8S. Emmons, Newton, Mass. 
ANIMAL PictTuREs, H. P. Conyers, Urbana, Ohio. 
MARITIME PICTURES, John Murdoch, Roxbury, Mass. 
WESTERN SCENES, Geo. M. Crowe, Los Angeles, Cal. 
SOUTHERN SCENES, L. E. Offutt, Memphis, Tenn. 


®o © 


HE Photographs Securing Awards and several 

thousand more are now on exhibition in The Youth’s 
Companion Library, where subscribers and their friends 
will be welcome at any time. This is the Sixth Annual 
Exhibition, and Amateur Photographers from all parts 
of the country are represented. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


201 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 
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STAMPS. 100, no two alike, and erp pine: 
. qeuritins, Natal,Cape G.F 


Costa Rica, Honduras, Mexico, etc., as | a 
























ALBUM, “3 Oe — A sple ndid bargain. 
. os -w list FR ents wanted, 50% commis- | 
sion. L. B. pov 7 R & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 
ticon Exhibitions pay well. Small 
capital needed. 260-page catalogue 
IN THIS descriptions, and lowest prices of 
McALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau St., N. Y. 
RUNS ITSELF! °c: 
in operation 
th PETALUMA INCU BATOR doestie 
test. No worry. No loss. Hatches every fertileegg, 
4sizes, We pay the freight. Catalogue free, 
Made or saved. Print yourown 
of &c., with a $5 Press. 
Larger size for circulars, books, 
newspapers, $18. Type setting 
for samples, catalogue of press- | 
es, type, paper, &c., to factory. 
The Press (o., Meriden, Conn. 
you possess a fair education, why not utilize it at a ge mtee! 
ait eae profession paying $15 to 825 weekly? Situations 
always obtainable, We are the original in«tructors by mail. 


P RO F IT Magic Lantern and Stereop- 
everything necessary, FREE. 
as a gentle summer shower. You strike alight and 
Petaluma locubator Co,, Box 95 Petaluma, Cal. 
easy, printed rules, Send stamp 
HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Philadelphia 





oveneRS INCUBATOR, 


World's Standard Hatcher. 
vay eee Po and oy Zealand, 


in U.S. 

Gold 

Medal at Pan-American, Oct. 1901. 4 . Cireu- 

lar free. Poultryman’s Guide, 224 eo 

tor 10c. Ask nearest office for 

oy Pure IN INCUBATOR o., 
+» Chicago, LiL, Boston, Mass., New York, N. Y. 


Supplied 
Moisture # butalc, N 


“Battles’ Plan” 


is the title of a little booklet we are sending out | | 
which tells you how to build a business of your 
own and what we will pay you for it. We pay 
cash or’premiums. Handsome catalog and prem- 
ium list mailed free. A boy may easily earn a watch 
or gun. Ladies may earn table silverware, etc. Every arti- 
cle guaranteed, Be the first in your community. 


FRANK H. BATTLES, DEPT. H, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


























PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 
Cleanses and beautifies the hair. 
Promotes a juxuriaut growth, 
Exeellent to restore original color 
to gray hair. Cures scalp diseases 
and hair falling 
Soc, and $1.00 at Druggists. 


The Right Thing. 


A New Catarrh Cure, which is Rapidly 
Coming to the Front. 

For several years Eucalyptol Guaiacol and 
Hydrastin have been recognized as standard 
remedies for catarrhal troubles, but they have 
always been given separately, and only very 














recently an ingenious chemist succeeded in com- 
bining them, together with other antiseptics, into 
a pleasant, effective tablet. 

Druggists sell the remedy under the name of 
Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets, and it has met with 
remarkable success in the cure of nasal catarrh, 
bronchial and throat catarrh, and in catarrh of the 


| stomach. 


Mr. F. N. Benton, whose address is care of | 
Clark House, Troy, N. Y., says: “‘ When I run up | 
against anything that is good I like to tell people 
of it. Ihave been troubled with catarrh more or 
less for some time. Last winter more than ever. | 
Tried several so-called cures, but did not get any | 
benefit from them. 
a 50-cent box of Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets, and am | 
glad to say that they have done wonders for me, 
and I do not hesitate to let all my friends know 
that Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets are the right thing.” 

Mr. Geo. J. Casanova of Hotel Griffon, West 
9th Street, New York City, writes: “ I have com- 
menced using Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets, and 
already they have given me better results than | 
any catarrh cure I have ever tried.” 

A leading physician of Pittsburg advises the 
use of Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets in preference to 
treatment for catarrh of the head, 
throat or stomach. 

He claims they are far superior 
salves, lotions or powder, and are 
and pleasant to take, and are so} 
harmless that little children take them with | 
benefit, as they contain no opiate, cocaine or ed 
poisonous drugs. 

All druggists sell Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets at 
50 cents for full size package, and they are prob- 
ably the safest and most reliable cure for any | 
form of catarrh. 


to inhalers, 
much more 





About six weeks ago I bought | 
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#1000 Mixed Foreign Stamps 15c. 
a" 200 Different Postage Stamps 16c. 
Popular Stamp Album, board covers 25¢. 





Eis MEKEEL STAMP CO. (Dept. Y. C.) ST. LOUIS. 


TELECRAPHY 


taught thoroughly. Total Cost, Tuition (telegraphy and 
ty 7 writing), board and room, 6 months’ course $82. Can be 

uced one-half; great demand for operators ; schoo! organ 
ized 1874 Dodge's Institute, Valparaiso, Ind 


| CLASS PINS ‘'\s sty'e 


with any 4 





Catalog free. 





ee po. 


letters or figures and one or two 

colo ws of enamel, sterling s 

each; $2.50 a doz Silver 

plated toc. each; $1.00 a doz 

Special designs in pins or badges made for any 
class or society at reasonable prices; send design for esti 

mates. Catalogue free. BasTain Bros., Rochester, N.Y. 


LIFE PRODUCERS 


SUCCESSFUL INCUBATORS. 


LIFE PRESERVERS 


= SUCCESSFUL BROODERS. 
14 All about them in our 158 e cata- 
logue. Mailed for 4 cents in stamps, 


Des Moines inc. Co. Bx 532,DesMoines,la. or Bx 532, Buffaio,N.Y 


| Unbreakable 
Doll Heads. 























; § 
’ : 
We offer the celebrated. Minerva. 
Beautiful as Bisque, unbreakable, 
and can be quickly adjusted to § 
the body of the doll. ¢ 
WITH wEeN AND EYES. | 
Size. Price. Wiath, — 
4007/0 40 cts. 244 
” 1 50 cts. 3 
os. a 60 cts. 3% 
oo 75 cts. 3% 
a 90 cts. 3% 
i, $1.05 438 
5 6 $1.25 458 | 
| ae $1.50 4% | 
= ¢@ $1.75 5% OC 
WITH ENAMELED HAIR 
AND EYES. 
Size Price. Bab J 
100/1 25 cts. 2% ¢ 
7 a 30 cts. 234 | 
| Ta 35 cts. 3 
-” 40 cts. 3% 
} 7”) 45 cts. 356 
* 6 50 cts. 4 
Sent post-paid at these prices, and safe ) 
delivery guaranteed. > 


To ascertain the required size 
of Head, measure the body straight 
across the top, from shoulder to 
shoulder. Do not measure around. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
Boston, Mass. 
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We will ship s Cornish Piano or a 

nish Organ anywhere 
pn the distinct un 
derstanding that if it is 
not entirely as repre 
sented after twelve 
months’ use, we will 
take it back and pay 
carriage both ways 


This is the 
CORNISH PLAN. 


Our large souvenir 
catalogue explains 
our unique method 
fully—it will be sent 
free to anybody 
upon request. With 
he catalogue we 
ceseans four em 
~ossed pianos in 
miniature— the most 
costly : dvertise- 
ment ever offered to 
the public. Write 
‘o-day. 
































EARN ewtomon 


By Selling Baker’s Teas, Etc., 


Toa total of 35 Ibs.; or sell 12 Ibs. for a ¢ poses r 

Talking Machine; 10 Ibs. for Crescent Cam 

14 Ibs. or Center Table; 8 lbs. for Nickel- Plated 
Ska tes; 25 lbs, for Silver Watch or Portiéres: 
50 Ibs. for ‘Goid Watch or Dinner Set; 25 Ibs. for 

Ladies’ Writing Desk; 9 ibs. up for Bicycles. 


Express prepaid. Write for Catalogue. 


W. G. BAKER ( Dept. Y ), Springfield, Mass. 
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HE YOUTH’S COMPANION 1s an illustrated 
weekly paper of eight pages. Its subscription 
price is a “a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight--which 1s the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
seriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money-Order, or 
an Express Money-Order. WHEN NEITHER OF 
THESE CAN_BE PROCURED, send the money in a 
Registered Letter. All postmasters are requir 
to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances,—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when « subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning qour paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue ft, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-Office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. Renewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers ‘should not be made. If subscribers do 
this they must do it at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
t 

PERRY MASON COMPANY. 


The Youth’s Companion. 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








PURE MILK. 


N nothing that is bought for 
human food 1s the necessity 
of cleanliness and purity more 
manifest than in milk. Meats 
and vegetables are for the 


before they are eaten, fruits 
are peeled and nuts are 
shelled; but milk js more or 
less injured in flavor and in 
nutritive properties by boiling, and it has no 
protective covering to keep it clean. It is there- 
fore essential for the consumer to know the history 
of the milk he gets. 

In view of the importance of this question the 
provider for the family should if possible himself 
inspect the dairy his milk comes from, and should 
satisfy himself that perfect cleanliness is the rule 
in every stage. The cow barn should be well ven- 
tilated and sunny, the cows should be healthy and 
clean, the milker should have well-washed hands, 
the udder should be washed before each milking, 
and the pail for receiving the milk should always 
be recently scalded or, better, actually boiled. 
The receptacles containing the milk should be 
immediately cooled, and the milk never allowed 
to get warm again until it is delivered at the cus- 
tomer’s house. 

ln many dairies and farms all these essentials 
are now strictly observed, and if the milk is then 
bottled at once and the bottle is kept sealed until 
delivered, one may feel reasonably certain that 
the milk is fit to drink. If this certainty is denied 
one, especially it there are young childien in the 
family, the only recourse is sterilization. Boiling 
for a few minutes will kill all germs, but at the 
same time it kills the milk, which becomes a 
different fluid and, as many physicians believe, 
less nutritious than raw milk. 





Another and less objectionable process is what | 


is called “Pasteurization,” by which is meant 
keeping the milk at a temperature of about one 
hundred and seventy degrees for twenty minutes, 
but never letting it come to a boil. 

Either boiling or Pasteurization will destroy the 
germs which cause acid fermentation or putrefac- 
tion, as well as the germs of tuberculosis; but if 


these changes have occurred, boiling will not | 
annihilate the poisonous products already formed ; | 


it will not make bad milk good. , 
The addition of any of the various ‘“preserva- 


tives” to milk is only an exchange ot one poison | 


* © 


THE WRITTEN WORD. 


for another, and should be condemned. 
HE girl had written to a piano manufacturer 
T to suggest a change in the terms of the lease, 
so that she might save interest by paying for 
her piano more quickly. She was rather proud of 
the letter. 
pliment upon if when she showed it to her father 
and asked if it was “all right.” But he, after first 
smiling at it, shook his head. 

“No, dear,” he said. “It’s all wrong. There’s 
too much of it. Besides, it’s too frivolous in 
tone. This allusion to the company’s cashier, for 
instance, would be perfectly harmless if you spoke 
it, because your eyes and voice would show that 


you were good-natured and friendly; but the man | 
who reads it hurriedly might easily take it as a | 


complaint or a slur. If he chanced to be an 
enemy of the cashier, he might even use it to make 
trouble for an employee who has always treated 
you very kindly. Never joke in a business letter, 
or in any letter to a stranger. 

“Another rule: Even when you write to persons 
you know quite mtimately, it is best to avoid allu- 
sions that may touch your friend or his friends. 
Your Unele John is wondering why Mr. Burnside 
is so cold to him of late. 
John added to a business letter. 
you’ve bought,’ he wrote. 
elected to the legislature!’ 

“Of course John chuckled as be wrote it. It 
seemed so out-of-the-question to think of Burnside 
getting any dishonest advantage from his office 


‘Fine house 


that John thought the allusion was a rare stroke | 


most part thoroughly cooked | 


Probably she expected to win a com- | 


The reason is a postscript | 


‘Wish I coukd be 


THE YOUTH’S 


of humor. But it hurt Burnside to think that the 
| mean and silly old gibe about the corruption of 
| legislators could be applied to him, even in fun, 
and he has never got over it. 
“When you speak a light word, your eyes and 
your voice interpret it, and if you see that it is 
| misunderstood you can extract the sting then and 
there. But written words are final. The reader 
| has to take them as they stand, unqualified by 
| your laugh or your smile. If your frivolities 
| reach him when he is in a despondent, mood, 
unable to ‘see the joke’ in anything, they are 
almost certain to grieve or offend him. 

“The safest way is to keep your jests for your 
| family and the very few friends who love you so 
well that they will be sure to give you the benefit 
of any doubt. Never mind if your letters to 
others do ‘sound stiff.’ That is better than that 
they should seem rude or unkind.” 
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SORELY TEMPTED. 


The author of “A Visit to Java” tells a good 
dog story which has also to do with ducks. The 
moral of the story is that neither the one nor the 
other should be subjected to temptation beyond 
reason. 


COMPANION. 


For the teeth use “#rown’s Camphorated Sapona- 
| ceous Dentifrice.” The only sure preventive of deposits 
of injurious matter on the teeth. (Ade. 








| 100 different genuine Labuan, 
| STAMPS. Borneo, China, Zambesia, ete., 
| with album, only 10c, 1000 tine mixed, 20c, 
j 1000 hinges, Se. buy old stamps and collec- 
tions. Agents wanted, 50%. 191 List free. 

C. A. STEGMAN, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


THE FONTAINEBLEAU. 


A Verdure Tapestry effect in low-priced PITTS- 

BURG WALL PAPERS. A sur risingly correct re- 
| production of the expensive fabric for libraries, 
| dining-rooms and dens. AZ LEADING DEALERS, 


JOHN C. HAYNES & CO., 
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SAMPLE FREE— 


Spoon 
Sted ty toe Ge Fae ae batter of all 
is. Sent for 5e actu on 
~ Large catalogue and 82 O TFT REE, 
Comprising 5 Articles, Express Prepaid, Dept. aG 
HOUSEHOLD NOVELTY WORKS, 25 Randolph St., Chieago, il, 
or New York, Buffalo, St. Louis, Kansas City, Denver, Seattle. 


A Telegraph Operator 
Has Pleasant Work, 


Gets good wages, and rises to the 
ner positions. We teach it 
qu’ 





















white particles, the duck mistook them for grains 
of rice, and tried to pick them up. 

The stroke of her bill on Bob’s nose woke him 
and aroused his indignation. A short scuffle and 
|a plaintive quack, and the duck’s career was 


ended. 

But that was not all. So serious did Bob 
| consider this insult to his ee are that, in spite of 
| repented whippings, he persisted until he had 
| killed eyery one of the ducks. 
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IN THE YACHTING SEASON. 


People whose homes are in certain parts of the 
| country or whose business takes them there at the 
| Season when the frost is coming out of the ground 
| will understand the judicial moderation of the 
| answer which Mr. Saunders, a “back country” 
farmer, gave to an anxious book agent. 


“= suppose,” said the book agent, “that there 
wouldn’t be much use in coming up here in the 
early spring, as the travelling would be so bad.” 

“Depends on your methods of travelling,” said 
| Mr. Saunders, impartially. “I sh’d think you 
| could get along first-rate if you planned right.” 
| “What do you mean by that?” demanded the 
| book agent. suspiciously. 
| Well,” said Mr. Saunders, with much delibera- 
| tion, “if you expect to go steppaty-stepping with 
| those paytent leather shoes on,’twouldn’t take long 
| to stump you; but along down the main road the 
| bo’ting’s pretty fair in the season you speak of, 
| and if you had a mind to try your hand at scowing 
| resume to say you could canvass the entire town 
without any trouble.” 


* 


THE BEST WORKS. 


A story is told of one of the old-time pillars of 
a New England church who held out firmly for a 
long time against the innovation of an organ, but 
when he finally yielded, did so without reserve. 


From violent opposition he became the most 
strenuous of all the congregation as to the fineness 
of the instrument to be purchased. 

“Seems to me you aren’t very consistent,” said 
one economical brother, reproachfully. ‘(Here a 
month ago you couldn't speak harsh enough about 
| organs, and now you go to advocating extra 
expense in getting the best that’s to be had.” 

“See here,” said the deacon, grimly, “if we’re 
going to worship the Lord by machinery, [ don’t 
want to putter round with any second-rate 
running-gear!”" 
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| WELL - PRESERVED. 


The man who essays to give a lecture or talk in 
the “slums” must have his wits wellin hand. He 
may encounter apathy, but he is sure also to find 
an embarrassing readiness of tongue. 


An earnest young man from a college settlement 
was addressing a company of fathers and mothers 
on the subject of “‘Christmas in the Home,” telling 
them of ways in which the day might be made 
bright although money was scarce. He had 
visited many houses in many cities, and was well- 

informed. 
| “I’m not talking about what other people have 
told me,” he said, genially; “it’s what I know 
from | rsonal experience. I have seen over a 
hundred Christmas celebrations and —” 

“Man, dear,” came in a rich Irish- American 
voice from the rear of the room, “it’s wonderfully 
preserved ye are for a man that old!” 


& 


& 


THE NATURAL REMEDY. 


There is an old negro in Washington who believes 
that the art of healing is a “gift” not to be ac- 
quired. A friend who knew his point of view 
recently attempted to draw him out. 


“You say you’re a natural doctor, Uncle Enos; 
now what would you recommend in a case o 
ague?” 

Uncle Enos leaned on his broom in silence for a 
moment, lost in thought, but when he spoke it was 
with the calm assurance of an oracle. 

“De bes’ medicine for de ague would be an 
efflorescent powder, to puff out de skin and lift it 
off de bones. When de skin is drawed tight over 
de bones, and de ague begins to shrink it, de bones 
is jes’ nachelly painful an’ acheful, sah. But de 
effiorescent powder it fizz an’ fizz inside an’ puff 
out de skin, an’ obliviate de difficulty in a sho’t 
time, sah!” 
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THE obliging clerk had taken down piece after 
piece of a. until he could hardly see over the 
| pile on the counter. “‘I don’t care to purchase 
o-day,”’ remarked the shopper, as she turned 
away; “I was only looking for a friend.” “There 
is one more piece on the shelf, madam,” said the 
clerk ; “‘your friend may be behind that.” 
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“MINERVA” 
THE 


Coward 


“Good Sense” Shoe 


FOR CHILDREN 


Would not have been adver- 
tised in this paper at all if it 
were anything like what you 
can get at home; but it is an 
altogether different Shoe—the 
em result of 30 years’ 
laborious study, “How to Have 
Good Feet for Life.” 


For Your Children’s Sake 


are you not interested 
enough to want to know 
morexbout this celebrated 
shoe? Write to-day 
Sor Catalogue. Includes 
Good Seuse Shoes for 

aduits. Cost no more; 

wear better. 


| JAMES 8S. COWARD, 
Street, 











| 268-272 Greenwich near Warren Street, NEW YORK 





THE MODERN STOVE POLISH 
— saa - n, 
asi plied, 
Absolutel y 
Odorless 


LIQUID- 
BETTER YET! 
FIRE PROOF !! 
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How Women 
Can Learn to Earn 


Write for free booklet with this title, showing many 
ways of independent money making, at home and 
in salaried positions, State whether interested in 
Architecture: Book-! ing; Chemistry: Engiteh 
Branches; Lettering; Ornamental Design; Sten- 
ography, or Teach 

INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 

Box 832, Scranton, Pa. 








STAR 


SAFETY 
- RAZOR 


NEW meset) 

Shaves Clean 

A and 
Never Pulls. 


Saves time, 
inconvenience and money 


Star Safety Razors made in 1879 are 
still giving the best satisfaction to-day. 
Our new model, if properly handled 
and cared for, will last a lifetime. 
on getting the **3 Stars.’’ Thereis none “just 

.” Single Razors, complete, $2.00. Hand- 
some Sets, $3.60 and up. Send for Catalogue. 


KAMPFE BROTHERS, 8-12 Reade Street, NEW YORK, 
or all leading dealers in high-class goods. 
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That «« Mince Meat” Girl 


is known in almost every 
home, She stands up for 


NONE SUCH 


MINCE MEAT 


A boon to the young 
housewife. A comfort to the 
good cook of many years, 
Everybody stands up for 
** None Such.’’ toc. a pkge. 


A Fruit Pudding 


a fruit cake or mince pie—all 
equally good—can be made. 
Recipes on every package. 
Your grocer awaits your order. 








OF 


DIXON’S AMERICAN 


GRAPHITE 


PENCILS. 


reveals the fact that only 
the finest materials and 
workmanship enter into 
their construction. That 
is why they always give 
satisfaction. Try them. 
When not at dealers, 
mention this publication 
and send 16 cents for 
samples worth double 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
Jersey City, N. J. 




















LAUGH that youand your friends enjoy. 

a laugh at grumbling and decay, and a 

heartylaugh at the expense of all so-called**just 
as good dentifrices'’— if you use RusIFOAM 


25 cents everywhere. 
Sample vial for a two-cent stamp. 
E. W. HOYT & CO., Lowell, Mass 
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OBED SHAW’S FENCE. 


Mr. Ransom and Captain Gregg sat on a! 


wheelbarrow near some apple-barrels on Brown’s 
wharf, and looked off to sea. The last summer 
visitor walked slowly up and down, sniffing the 
salt air and catching scraps of conversation. 


“So Obed’s gone at last,’”’ said Mr. Ransom, | 
The summer visitor paused | 


raising his voice. 
near the wheelbarrow, knowing she was about 
to be included. 

*He’s held on pooty well,’ muttered Captain 
Gregg, hoarsely; he had a bad cold. “But he| 





**NO REASON WHY YOU SHOULD.”’ 


might ’ve stayed a spell longer, if ’twasn’t for 
having ketched the pneumonia. Seventy-nine’s | 
full soon to go.”’ 

“J wonder what’ll become o’ his fence?” said | 


Mr. Ransom, in a tone evidently intended to) 
carry beyond his old friend. The summer visitor | 


coughed encouragingly, and Mr. Ransom cast a 
glance at her over his shoulder. 
up that other wheelbarrer,”’ he said, =: “ead 
“but likely you’d ruther keep on the go.” 

“No, indeed!” said the summer visitor, hastily, | 
and a moment later she was comfortably seated, 
facing her two acquaintances. 

“T thought it might tickle ye to hear about 
Obed Shaw’s fence,”’ said Mr. Ransom, “‘seeing’s 
it’s a little out o’ the common run 0’ fences.” 


“T think I don’t remember Mr. Shaw,” said | 


the young woman. “Where did he live?” 


“*Way over on the ma’sh road to South! 
No reason why you should,” returned | 


*Squam. 
Mr. Ransom, with slight impatience, and he was 
not interrupted again. 


“T suppose he was the most easy-going, not to 
say shif’less, man anywheres round,” the nar- | 


rator proceeded, and Captain Gregg nodded 
confirmation; “but he was a master hand at 
smithing, now I tell ye! Hosses and oxen was 
fetched to him from mostly all over this part o’ 
the country, for folks held to it that the work 
Obed Shaw did lasted out twice anybody’s else; 
and he had a kind of a gift with animals, too 
He’d look a hoss right in the eye, and he’d have 
no more trouble with him after that, no matter 
how flighty the critter was usu’lly. 

“And oxen, too, he knew how to get all calmed 
down, so they’d let him get ’em strapped up 
without a mite o’ fuss; an’ they can fuss if 
they’re a mind, eh, cap’n?” 

An affirmatory rumble came from the region 
of Captain Gregg’s muffler. 

“Well, laying all that to one side, an’ also the 
fact that he was as full o’ yarns as a nut is 0’ 
meat,’’ continued Mr. Ransom, “the wasn’t what 
you’d call an honor to the town. He was law- 
abiding, to be sure, but he took no interest in 
improvements, progress nor education; he was 
no church-goer except by spells, and you never 
saw him out on any public occasion. And as 
for his place, that come to him from his father, 
he set and let it go to rack an’ ruin. When 
shingles came off he’d let ’em come, and when 
the leaks got too bad, he’d put hogsheads in the 
house where the water fell. 

“The only thing he took any interest in was 
buying old vehicles of every sort you could name, 
an’ when he’d done a number o’ jobs smithing 
an’ tinkering,—for he could mend and patch up 
things just as well as he could shoe,—an’ the 
folks would ask for the bill, he’d say, ‘Haven’t 
you got any old cart or kerridge you’d ruther 
give me than money?’ An’ ’twas seldom but 
what they had one such, at any rate, so they’d | 
haul it there an’ leave it. Then sometimes teams | 
would be run away with an’ broken down, an’ 
they’d fetch up at Obed’s for repairs, an’ stay 


there. An’ when there was an auction he’d go | 


beforehand an’ bid in some old ramshackle 
wagon, more’n likely. 

“An’ of course in time the word went round, 
an’ folks would make a pi’nt o’ seeing that any 
old used-up vehicle they knew of got sent to 
Obed’s. He’d never do a bit o’ work on any of | 
’em, but just let ’em stand round in the weather, | 
an’ take in the climate winter an’ summer, so 


“Might draw | 
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they never improved in looks, you can judge, 
ma’am. 

“Meantime Obed’s fence round his three-acre 
lot had been going to pieces for twenty years, an’ 
finally the last pickets went down; there was 
a wall on one side o’ the lot an’ fence the other 
three sides. ’Twas in a thunder tempest the 
last piece went flat, and there was a number 
gathered in Obed’s shop at tlie time, an’ they 
saw it go. 

“*Well, Obed,’ says somebody, 
going to do for a fence now ?’ 

*An’ he says, ‘Come Saturday afternoon why 
don’t you fellers an’ the rest 0’ my friends come 
round an’ make me a fence out 0’ my carts an’ | 
| wagons? There’s enough of ’em. Take an’ run 
the shafts 0’ one past the wheels o’ the next in | 
front; an’ I’ve been some troubled lately with 
cattle straying in,’ he says. 

“Well, they all laughed, but they all remem- 
| bered, an’ come Saturday they were on hand | 
with others, an’ that fence was laid an’ set up | 
before night. There was plenty to do | 
it, an’ three blue carts left over, for a | 
kind of a centerpiece.” 

Mr. Ransom paused for a moment and 
consulted a large silver watch as a distant 
whistle sounded. 

“Time we were going up for dinner,” 
he said, nudging Captain Gregg, who 
rose stiffly to his feet. The summer 
visitor rose, too. 

“If you’d been here before Obed was 
laid up, likely somebody would ’ve took 
you over there some day,” said Mr. 
Ransom, as he grasped his old friend’s 
arm, beaming cordially on the young 
woman, who saw that the audience was 
over. “Pleasant weather there’d be quite 
a convention of old folks setting in the 
diff’rent carts, talking with one another, 
an’ Obed telling his yarns; sometimes 
there’d be sev’ral diff’rent clumps of 
vis’tors. *T was a sunny spot, and Obed 
was a real good host; he’d got beyond 

work this two years. Some folks had their 
| Teg’lar places, an’ left blankets under the seats | 
| in case o’ dampness.” 

The two old men turned toward home, arm 
in arm. 

“You’re a first-rate listener, ma’am,’’ said Mr. 
Ransom, and there was a rumble from Captain 
Gregg’s mufller which the summer visitor trans- 
| lated into “Come again.’ 

ELIZABETH LINCOLN GOULD. 
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VERY PARTICULAR. 


A railway company has something more to do 
| for the safety of its patrons than simply to run 
trains. Among other things it has to attend to 
the watches of its conductors. The variation of 
a minute between a conductor’s watch and the 
regulator in the main office might lead to a serious | 
| accident, and the companies therefore go to the 
/expense of maintaining separate departments 
where nothing is done but seeing that the time- | 
pieces of the employees follow closely the clicking 
of the armature of the relay that is worked from | 
the national observatory at Washington. 

On the Boston & Maine Railroad ana 


of watches take place twice a year—in January 
and June. It is then seen whether the employee’s 
watch comes up to the standard. If so, he| 
receives a certificate. He must then report to 
the inspector every two weeks, at least, in order | 
that the condition of his watch may be noted | 
and a record of its performance made on his | 
certificate. 

The working-day at the Boston office brings, 
on an average, about three hundred watches that 
have gone wrong. There is no time at which 
there are not four or five men standing before 
the counter, waiting their turn to be attended to. 
Most of the callers are there to have the regulator | 
changed, and the hands set back or forward ad 
the case demands. For this there is no charge. 
When there is more serious trouble with the | 
watch the charge for repairing is based, not upon | 
the usual charges by persons in the trade, but 
upon the minimum cost of the time and material 
consumed in doing the work. 

A watch that will keep within thirty seconds | 
of standard time in a run "4 week is considered | 
up to the standard. This, however, is not satis- | 
factory, for it would necessitate too many visits | 
to the regulating department. It is found that | 
by careful adjustment of the movements the 
variations can often be kept down to five seconds 
for the seven days, and it is not uncommon to | 
find watches of the finer makes that run within 
a second of the correct time for that period. 
Among the twenty thousand employees on the 

Boston & Maine system there are eleven thousand 
watches that fulfil the requirements. They rep- 
resent all the various makes in this country, and 
| most of those in Europe. 

The time used by inspectors comes direct over | 
a special wire from the observatory at Washing- 
ton. The monotonous click, click of the electrical 
armature is heard every two seconds. Three 
times a day the instrument in every telegraph 
office on the entire system is connected with the 
Washington line, and the synchronistie pulsations 
are heard by hundreds of pairs of ears, while as 
| many eyes are directed toward the office clocks | 
to note whether variations are taking place | 
between them and the nation’s time record. 








| BOSTON STAMMERERS .tartituteand, train. 
WANTED Xp0r€. wien.te dean Telegre- 


ITI. 











MY SITUATION |f 


With DR. J. L. GOODALE was obtained for me by 
Burdett College of Actual Business and Shorthand.— | 
Grace E. Ela, Hudson, Mass. Write to BURDETT | 
COLLEGE, 6% Washington St., Boston, for Journal. | 









’ Newest Thing Out. Large ES 10c. 


Pure, Healthful, Delicious. If your dealer hasn't 
them send roc. for full size box by mail, post-paid. 


| PENOLIA FOOD CO., New Haven, Conn. 











it instantly stopped Coughs, Colds 
and Croup for your grandfathers and 
grandmothers when they were children. 
it will stop yours now. 


| It's a Time-Tried Remedy. 
| Sold Everywhere, 25 Cents a Bottle. 


4 L. M. BROCK & CO., LYNN, MASS. 
— -— —-___.____1 





























This handsome county map, #x% 
inches, is mounted on rollers, ready 


in A UNITED STATES WALL MAP 


; colors, is thoroughly up to date and is 


particularly interesting and valuable, as it shows 
in colors the different divisions of territory in 
America acquired since the Revolution. The orig 
inal thirteen states, Louisiana purchase the Texas 
annexation, the Gadsden purchase, the cession by 
Mexico, and the Northwest acquisitions by discov 
ery and settlement. It will be sent to any address 
on receipt of 15 cents in postage to pay for packing 
and transportation. P. 8. EUSTIS, General Pas- 
senger Agent C. B. & Q. R. R., 


wr'_ rrreseeeeeses eee ses eee 











BABY’S BEST BED. 


The tumble period of childhood is passed 
without danger ina FOSTER IDEAL CRIB. 
Both sides may be raised or lowered as desired, 
thus forming a perfect annex to the mother’s 


; 
; 


bed. The Head and Foot of these Cribs are Chicago, Il. 
44 inches high; 
spring; the spindles are 31% to 4 inches apart. 
Finished in white or colors, and high- 
grade woven wire springs. 





the sides 22 inches high above 





have 


You Must Order yt 


Bell's Spiced 


Progressive dealers sell them, but if you 
cannot get them in your locality we will 
supply you direct. Write for our free 
Booklet, “‘ Wide-Awake Facts About Sleep.” 


FOSTER BROS. MFG. CO., 








10 Broad Street, - - - UTICA, N. Y. 
Heat 5 Rooms $75 
Sohera tbe ie ntical kind gr: andmother 
use rirty e@ ye 0. 
7 Rooms 95 the mont mate scents for turkey, 
eat,f « te tt 
Your 9 Rooms 125 || fi itmiszesccten "meomenatie 
. ters, 
PIPING, scenlloped o7atere, 


Cite x 
POULTRY 
wey 


ens Wy 


bell and turkey 
trade-mark. 
The small can 
usually retailed 
- contains 
suftic ient to ftla- 
yor the dress- 
ing for 100 lbs. 
of poultry. 
THE WILLIAM 
G. BEL L Co., 


REGISTERS, Etc., 
ALL COMPLETE. 


House 


witha 


Dig hton Furnace 


If gr furnace has given out see 
what it will cost to repair it, then 
write to us for a price on a new 
DiGuHTon. Lvery Part Warranted. 


DIGHTON FURNACE CO., 


Write for Catalogue. Taunton, Mass. 








48-5: 
Commerctal 
treet, 
Boston. 























If You Enjoy Really Good Tea, 


Clean, Carefully Selected, and with Full, Delicate Flavor, Try Our 


Celebrated Formosa Oolong 


5-POUND CADDY, $4.50. 


We now good tea. Our business is arranged to cater to patrons of discriminative 
tastes. We are scrupulous in selecting from the best gardens, in importing by the 
shortest possible routes, and in filling orders immediately on receipt. 


Choicest English Breakfast Teas Finest Ceylon Teas 
35 Cents to $1.25 Per Pound. 40 Cents to $1.75 Per Pound. 

We make a specialty of meeting the requirements of various tastes. Samples will be 
sent /ree on application, but kindly mention about what price you wish to pay, and the 
kind of tea you want, to enable us to meet your case. 

SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. If any purchase is not satisfactory, return 
it at once at our expense and we will cheerfully refund your money or give credit on 
another order, as you may prefer. We deliver free all purchases amounting 
to ten pounds or more. Add 25 cents for expressage on §-pound orders. Send 
for price-list. 

COFFEES. Our Shelmojadon Coffee is a particularly effective blend of selected 
Java and Mocha, from private plantations. Other grades and importations to suit every 
taste. 5-pound Box Shelmojadon Coffee, $1.75. 


A. J. SHELDON COMPANY, 100 Front Street, 


Importers of Teas, Coffees and Olive Oil. 


New York, 














Feel well, 
= drink 


” Wheat Coffee 








THE YOUTH'’S 





The Greatest Singer in the World, 


ADELINA PATTI, 


=RECOMMENDS 





Dr. Warren's 
Wild Cherry and 
Sarsaparilla Troches 


Coughs, Colds and Throat Troubles. 


coos OVER ... 


600 NEW ENGLAND MINISTERS 


INDORSE THEM. 


Box Sent by Mail on Receipt of 


25 cents, wy 


THE AMERICAN MEDICINE COMPANY, 
MANCHESTER, N. H. 








FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


Be 





COMPANION. DECEMBER 26, 1901. 





THE GINTER GROCERY CO., 


Wholesale Grocers, 


163-165 Summer Street. Cor. Tremont and Eliot Streets. 
Cor. Elm and Union Streets. 





We make a specialty of mail order business and 
do the largest business in this line in New England. 
We would be glad to send you regularly our com- 
plete weekly price-list. It quotes persuasively low 
prices on all the well-known brands of goods in all 
lines of staple and fancy groceries, including Candies 
and Sundries. A postal card will bring it to you. 
A few sample prices follow: 


5 lbs. $ .75 Mocha and Java Coffee for $1.00 
3 Ibs. $1.00 Teas (any kind) for 75 
1 lb. Can Golden Rose Baking Powder .16 











Address all mail orders to 


GINTER GROCERY CO., 


Mail Order Department, 
230 Tremont Street, Boston. 














olonial Spirits 


TRADE MARK 

A pure refined spirit for domestic use, sweet-smelling and 
clear as crystal. 

The ideal fuel for spirit lamps, chafing dishes, tea and 
coffee urns, e' 

Cleans and imparts a fresh luster to cut glass. 

A refreshing luxury for the bath and for massage purposes. 

Equal to Grain Alcohol for all purposes except internal use. 

Put up for household use in neatly labeled sealed bottles. 

Should your dealer not have Colonial Spirits in stock send 
us 20c. and we will send you a sample bottle by express, 
carriage paid. We will also include one of our pretty 
souvenirs if you will give us the name of your dealer. 


BERRY BROTHERS, Limited, DETROIT. 


SAWYER GRYSTAL BLUE CO., BOSTON, NEW ENGLAND DISTRIBUTORS. 
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Winslow’ 


WITH BOTH SPEED AND SHORT RUNNERS. 





in cut No. 1. 
The Skates are fastened to the feet by 
adjustable clamps and lever. Subscri- 
bers will receive the Skates with speed 
runners attached. Send us the exact 


length of your boot from heel to toe. 


One pair Speed Extension Club Skates, with extra pair of 
Short Runners, given only to Companion 
subscribers for one new subscription and 
35 cents extra. Price $1.50. Sent by 


a are still the popular Skates. 

sion foot-plates and should last a boy several years, for as 
his foot grows he will simply extend the foot-plate. 
have detachable welded steel racing runners, as shown below in 
cut No. 2, also an extra set of short runners for fancy skating, as 


Speed 
Extension 


Skates. 


These have exten- 


The Skates 











express, oo in either case to be paid 
by receiver. Shipping weight 4 Ibs. 


No. 2. The Speed Runner. 
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